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Our Communication 
with the Continent. 


—_———— 


O METHOD of 
bringing a scientific 
question before the 
tribunal of enlight- 
ened public opinion 
can be more tho- 
roughly respectable 
than a lecture at 
the Royal Institu- 
tion. Not only may 
it be regarded as a 
fair and open chal- 
lenge to the intel- 
lectual chivalry of 


tournament, graced 
IN with the presence 
of “store of ladies, 
whose bright eyes 
rain influence,’ if 
&) they do not “ judge 

the prize ” ;—but it 
# may further be 
taken as evidence 
that the lecturer 
has so far made out 
a prima facie claim 
to respect as to have 
been awarded the 
privilege of occu- 
pying one of the 
most select of the 
theatres of Science. 
His bill has passed 
the grand jury of 
the Institution; and he comes forward, not to 
open the pleadings, but to speak to evidence, 
and to claim a verdict. 

The lecturer, however, does not hold a position 
of unequivocal advantage. He shares the dan- 
gerous temporary immunity of thepreacher. He is 
not exposed to the cross-fireof debate. Hethus 
becomes liable to a temptation, which frequently 
proves irresistible, to rely on what is telling, 
rather than on what is true. Safe from any 
oral criticism, he may presume too much on a 
security which proves delusive when his argu- 
ments are reviewed with the impartial investiga- 
tion of leisurely criticism. The applauses of the 
theatre of the Institution are at once more tran- 
sient, and of far less substantial value, than the 
deliberate assent of the scientific press. 

We make these remarks with the intention of 
conceding to Mr. Bateman the largest tribute of 
respect that is consistent with a mature con- 
viction of the entire impracticability of his 
scheme for crossing the Straits of Dover by 
means of a built iron tube laid on the floor of the 
Channel. That he has given much attention to 
the subject, that ingenuity of a high order has 
been displayed, that many obstacles have been 
foreseen, and, to a great extent, grappled with, — 
all this we fully admit ; but as to the substantial 
merit of the scheme, we are compelled to come to 
the conclusion, not merely that it is not proven, 
but that the result of the trial can only be a 
non-suit, 

Stimulated, most probably, by the unexpected 
and very gratifying success of Mr. Barlow’s 
miniature subway under the Thames, more than 
one engineer of skill and of more or less expe- 
rience has turned his attention, during the 
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present slack tide of professional occupation, to 
a revision of the various schemes for bridging 
the Straits of Dover. 

With regard to one of these schemes, which, 
during the past year, was put forward as a sort 
of forlorn hope, we fear that we must plead 
guilty to the charge of having exploded the 
magazine. To our first examination of the 
subject, in the Builder of September 18th, 1869, 
the engineer replied in a letter to the Times, 
which laid him open to so complete a sifting of 
the subject, in our number for September 25th, 
1869, that the scheme seems to have faded from 
the public mind, and made its way to that limbo 
which is peopled by the innumerable ghosts of 
still-born inventions. 

We hold the present state of our communica- 
tion with the Continent of Europe to partake of 
the nature of a scandal, both to our scientific 
acquirements and to our commercial energy. 
Men fully acquainted with the engineering of 
America consider that so imperfect a mode of 
intercourse would not be endured for six months 
by the active and foreseeing race which has so 
recently bridged the desert with an iron road- 
way. And, regarding our own experience alone, 
it is inexplicable why the sixty-fourmiles’ passage 


the day,—a learned from Holyhead to Dublin should have attracted 


so much more successful scientific effurt, and 
should, at the present moment, be in a state so 
much more worthy of a great postal line of com- 
munication, than the twenty-two to twenty-six 
miles of water-way between Dover harbour and 
Cape Grisnez. 

Numerous projects, more or less serious in their 
form, have been suggested from time to time for 
the improvement of our communication with 
France. A French engineer, M. Mathieu, sub- 
mitted a plan for a tunnel to Napoleon 
Buonaparte, when first consul. In 1856 a 
scheme was formed for the piercing of a tunnel, 
to be worked from shafts opened in thirteen 
artificial islands, with which it was proposed to 
encumber the Channel. Mr. Low proposed, and 
Mr. Hawkshaw supported, a scheme for a tunnel 
through the grey or lower chalk, from a spot half 
a mile west of the high light of the South Fore- 
land, to one about four miles west of Calais. The 
upper surface of the grey chalk is about 175 ft. 
below high water on the English coast, and about 
100 ft. lower on the French shore. The sub-marine 
distance of the line selected was to be about 
twenty-two miles, without any intermediate 
shaft. 

Mr. Remington, in 1865, published a yet more 
formidable plan. With the view of avoiding the 
danger of faults and springs in the chalk, he 
proposed to pierce the Wealden beds lying be- 
tween Dungeness and Cape Grisnez. The length 
actually beneath the water, according to his 
idea, would be 26 miles, but it was contemplated 
that an intermediate or insular shaft should be 
put down on the shoal or submerged island, 
called the Ridge. The cross section of this tun- 
nel was to be 25 ft. by 30 ft. The above-named 
schemes for what may properly be termed 
tunnelling the Channel are the only two in which 
any serious degree of attention has been paid to 
the geological indications which science can as 
yet grasp ; and the conclusions arrived at are, as 
will be observed, contradictory. 

With the aim of avoiding on the one hand the 
practical mining dangers natural to operations 
in the chalk below the sea, and of shunning on 
the other hand the increased cost, both of depth 
and of length, involved by attempting to follow 
the level of the Wealden, suggestions have from 
time to time been thrown out for the fabrication 
of a metallic tube, either of wrought or of cast 
iron, or of iron lined with brickwork. 

A curious instance of the freaks which fancy 
will play, even in the case of men by no means 
unacquainted with the practical manipulation or 
iron, is afforded by a little pamphlet on an “ Inter- 
national Floating Tunnel,” which was published 








last year by Mr. E. W. Young. A tube of boiler 
plate, $ in. thick, “lined outside” (it would 
seem that the projector is an Irishman) witha 
layer of concrete 1 ft. 6 in. thick, and “‘ furnished 
with ribs encircling it at every 6 ft. in length,” in 
order to “ give stiffness, and serve to prevent the 
concrete from breaking away,” was to be formed 
“in short sections of, say, from 200 ft. to 300 ft. 
in length.” These were to be floated into posi- 
tion, and lowered “ into place at a certain depth 
below the surface of the water, where, the joints 
being made good by divers, they would form one 
continuous tube across the Channel.” 

“The tube being buoyant, would be held down 
to the required depth by mooring cables of iron 
attached to blocks of béton of sufficient weight. 
Its buoyancy would be such that the passage of 
heavy trains would have no effect upon its 
position. The tube would be fixed at sucha 
depth below the surface as to be practically un- 
affected by the waves.” Itis not clearly stated 
what resistance it would oppose to the set and 
run of the great tidal movement. “It could not 
be raised vertically without lifting the anchors, 
or breaking the mooring-cables, nor depressed 
without overcoming its buoyancy. It could not 
move laterally without breaking away from the 
inclined mooring-cables, and therefore it would 
be stable under all circumstances.” 

This wonderful modernisation of the old idea 
of Mahommed’s coffin would have the further 
advantage that “ventilation would be secured 
by means of lighthouses placed half a mile apart 
along the tube. These lighthouses would be 
supported from the bottom of the sea by piers 
formed of clusters of cylinders filled with con- 
crete.” They would, no doubt, be taken under 
the special protection of the Admiralty, and 
would be objects of loving reverence to all those 
who went down to this part of the sea in ships. 
They might also be furnished with life-buoys, 
and the watchmen who tended the lights would 
be able to communicate freely with one another 
by an electric telegraph through the tube! 

Mr. Young has unfortunately omitted to state 
how it is that certain objections, which he rightly 
perceives to be fatal to the schemes of several 
of his brother projectors, have no force against 
his own. Thus he tells us, in italics, that a tube 
if laid at the bottom of the Channel, “‘in case . 
of accident, could not be repaired.” The facility 
of repairs in the case of a floating tube would 
scarcely seem to be much greater; while the 
liability to accident is certainly more obvious in 
mid-channel than on the bottom of the sea. 
Again, Mr. Yoang objects to the extreme diffi- 
culty of laying a sub-aqueous tube, because 
divers cannot work with safety at a depth of 
above eleven or twelve fathoms, while the 
Straits are thirty fathoms deep in parts. How 
the mooring-anchors, or blocks of béton, are to 
be satisfactorily fixed and attached to the tube 
in those deeper portions of the sea, or indeed 
how the diving process is to be carried on at all, 
en pleine mer, we are not told. We regret not 
to have time to linger longer with Mr. Young, 
as we confess to thinking his company more 
amusing than that of some of his competitors. 
He only asks for nine millions and a quarter 
sterling for 214 miles of tube. 

While Mr. Young would persuade his tube to 
float at “a certain depth,” Mr. Chalmers would 
have his to craw], like a hermit crab, over the 
floor of the Channel. He proposed, in 1866, to con- 
struct two strong iron tubes, cased with timber 
and lined with brick, from shore to shore on the 
bottom of the Channel. Three ventilating-shafts 
were to be provided, one in mid-channel and one 
about a mile from either shore. The tubes were 
to be made in 300 ft. or 400 ft. lengths, and 
united under water. It was the expectation of 
Mr. Chalmers that the set of the tide would 
cause such a deposit as to bury his tabe when in 
place, under an embankment 40 ft. high, and 
from 40 ft. to 120 ft. below low-water level: 
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Mr. Chalmers only asked for three years of time, 
and for twelve millions of money. 

Mr. Marsden proposed, in April last (probably 
on the first day of that month), a somewhat 
similar scheme. He gave up, however, the idea 
of marine shafts, and contemplated ventilation 
by means of air-pumps. He also proposed to 
form a trough at the bottom of the Channel, by 
the agency of divers, and to puddle the same 
with clay, for the more comfortable bedding of 
the tube. Mr. Marsden’s plan would, no doubt, 
present many advantages, if he could hit upon 
‘a convenient method of pumping the Channel dry 
during the laying and puddling of his tube; an 
operation which can hardly be supposed to be 
covered by the exact and modest estimate 
of 12,260,0001. 

Mr. Bateman, realising the immense practical 


whole of this enormous toil lies at every moment, 
and will lie at every moment, at the mercy of a 
few barrels of gunpowder. A torpedo of ex- 
plosive power sufficient to blow to pieces a cast- 
iron tube of 4 in. thick, could at any moment 
knock the whole affair on the head! War, mis- 
chief, even what people call accident, might at 
any moment induce the destruction of a portion 
of the submerged pipe; and with one effectual 
blast all the work would be rendered useless. 
Who would find twelve millions of money, or 
even eight millions of money, in face of such a 
risk as this ? 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary, after what we have 





already said, to enter any further into the ques- 
| tion of continuous submarine railway communica- 
‘tion with the Continent. We come naturally to 
| the next suggestion—that of a steam ferry. The 


difficulties attendant on submarine work in the | practicability and the advisability of such an 
open sea, and at depths involving a pressure of arrangement had been accepted, in our judg- 
six atmospheres, has proposed the construction ment, long before the scheme was broached by 
of a tube which shall be elongated and fixed Mr. Fowler. That engineer has brought to bear 
entirely from within. It is this project to which upon it large experience, great shrewdness, and 
we refer as having been recently brought for- abundance of practical common sense. It would 





ward at the Royal Institution. 

The colleague of Mr. Bateman in this scheme, 
and the projector of the method which it pro- 
poses to adopt, is M. Julian J. Révy, an Austrian 
engineer. The original idea of Sir M. I. Brunel, 
that of an iron shield, under the protection of 
which the main work of the tunnel should be 
carried on, is adopted by these engineers under 
the name of a “ bell.” This bell is a chamber of 
cast iron, 8 in. thick, 80 ft. long, and 18 ft. in 
internal diameter. The interior of this bell is to 
be bored true, like a steam cylinder. A smaller 
tube, 4 in. thick, and 13 ft. in clear internal 
diameter, is to be built together in segments 
within this shield. External flanges on this 
permanent tube are to be constructed so as to fit 
with air-tight accuracy in the interior of the bell. 
These diaphragms will be at such distance apart 
that always three, and occasionally four, will be 
contained within the 80 ft. chamber. As each 
ring is completed, the shield is to be pushed 
ahead by means of hydraulic presses. It is esti- 
mated that the resistance will average about 
1,500 tons, and that the propulsive force will 
amount to 4,000 tons. Thus the bell is expected 
to slide over the other closely-fitting diaphragms, 
and length after length is to be fitted, under 
protection of the movable chamber, till the 
whole width of the Channel is crept under by an 
impervious tube. 

It is proposed to work the hydraulic ma- 
chinery at the face from accumulators on shore. 
Fresh air is to be supplied to the workmen by 
steam-pumping apparatus, also fixed on the 
shore. As to the mechanical difficulty of trans- 
mitting either hydraulic or pneumatic pressure 


| be difficult to select, among living engineers, a 
more sagacious adviser. But we are far from 
, being prepared to admit that in the drawings 
and descriptions which have recently been pub- 
| lished, we can have the matured scheme of Mr. 
Fowler, or the satisfactory outcome of the engi- 
neering science of the day. We must refer to 
one or two details to explain our meaning. 

The unit of Mr. Fowler’s plan, or of any plan 
for a steam ferry, must be the ferry-boat. The 
size of this will be the main determining 
element of the cost of the scheme. Depth and 
area of basins, length of piers, position and 
means of access to harbours,all will be modified in 
conformity with the dimensions of the steamers. 
Not only will the cost of this part of the system 
vary with their size, but the cost of every detail 
of port and harbour will be directly affected by 
the same condition. The engineer, therefore, 
has every inducement to make his boats as small 
as he possibly can while securing satisfactory 
results. 

On the other hand, the one main desideratum 
of the passage is the avoidance of sea sickness. 
Even speed is a secondary consideration. Look- 
|ing at the total distance between London and 
| Paris, the saving of half an hour or of an hour 
in the actual transit of the Channel is by no 
means a vital point. Ifthe present possible ten 
hours can be shortened into nine, it would, of 
course, be desirable to make the improvement ; 
if the cost of so doing were not disproportionate. 
But whether this saving be effected by land, or 
by sea, or by greater facility of transhipping, 








matters little to the passenger. What does 
matter to him is, to avoid the disagreeable effects 





for a distance of twenty miles through a series of | of finding himself afloat, and to avoid the 


the pitching motion was almost entirely counter. 
acted by her length of some 680 ft. Fora vessel 
built not to cut through, but to stride over, the 
waves of the Chanuel, it would be necessary to 
allow a height from the water-line to the top of 
the bulwarks of 24 ft. or 25 ft., and this would 
seem to involve a beam of upwards of 70 ft. 
Again, the vessels at present contemplated are 
shown without keels, or any distinct apparatus 
for steering. As the double skin of iron is dis- 
tinctly drawn in section, the flat bottom can 
hardly be a mere oversight. The large roofs, 
which are shown as covering the berth of the 
steamer, form an item of expense which is 
hardly requisite if the train is to be run on 
board. We cannot, therefore, avoid the con- 
clusion that the vessels at present proposed are 
neither one thing nor the other. They are not 
built to cleave the sea, like an arrow or an auk, 
as on the Holyhead passage. They are not 
large enough to glide over the surface of the 
angry sea, as the Great Eastern might do in the 
Channel, but as even she is too narrow to do in 
the Atlantic. And as all the details of harbourage 
must be calculated after the dimensions of the 
ferry-boats, we are of opinion that the scheme 
of Mr. Fowler demands much careful revision 
before we can accord it that approval which we 
consider that it may ultimately claim. 

With regard, then, to the construction of any 
continuous railway communication with France 
either over, under, or through the sea, we can- 
not admit that a serious question has yet arisen. 

That ‘ron eight to twelve millions of money 
should be forthcoming in order to attempt 
the construction of a work which would be 
hazardous alike in execution, in maintenance, 
and in operation, is more than improbable. In 
the present state of the public mind, it is only 
necessary to refer to some of the most obvious 
practical objections to such a project. Mcre 
minute investigation may be deferred until some 
chance of the grave discussion of the subject 
shall actually occur. 

For the alternative plans of rapid passage- 
boats, or of steady, nonroliing ferry-boats, there 
is room for much more discussion. The imme- 
diate adoption of the former would not neces- 
sarily exclude the subsequent completion of the 
latter. But the essential point is, that no very 
large outlay should be encountered until the 
subject is thoroughly wrought ont. If we build 
rapid passenger-boats, we can always make 
use of them in one place or another; but if we 
build large ferry-boats, with piers, basins, stages, 
and roofs to fit, and then find that they do not 
give us what we require, we shall waste both 
our time and our resources. We are far from 
saying that the province of the civil engineer ter- 
minates with the end ofa pier; but yet, nautical 
experience is a distinct branch of knowledge. 


pipes, laid within the one permanent 13-ft. tube, 


through which the workmen will have to be! 


carried backwards and forwards, and the water 
accumulating from condensation and from leak- 
age must be carried off,—it is obvious that we 
have little or no experience to guide us. The 
maintenance of a constant strain of such for- 
midable magnitude, transmitted through a series 
of jointed pipes gradually increasing in length 
to the whole distance, is a dynamical problem as 
to the solution of which we may be said to be 
entirely without precedent. The mere state- 
ment of the conditions is alarming. 

It is the less necessary, however, to enter into 


| abominable discomfort of turning out of a snug | Steadiness of beam and instant obedience to 
carriage, exposing himself to the inclemencies of the helm are qualities more necessary for the 
the weather, perhaps in the middle of the night, | Channel ferry than actual speed. We have the 
and scrambling down a wet platform to enter an | means, provided by the large expenditure on the 
intolerably-smelling vessel. This is what ninety- | Great Eastern and other vessels, of obtaining very 
nine passengers out of a hundred dread. definite information on these essential points. 

Now two methods of effecting this ready and It is of great importance that we should avail 
comfortable communication are practicable. One | ourselves of these facilities for actual experi- 
is to build such a class of steamers (somewhat ment. Let us first decide on the requisite 
similar to those on the Holyhead station), and details of the ferry-boat. Let us put on the 
to arrange such basins and stages, on either side station a ves3el that, with railway-carriages 
of the Channel, as shall allow the feeblest and actually on board, will ply backwards and for- 
most timid passengers to step, by a few yards wards over the Straits of Dover independently 
_of covered way, from the carriage in which they of weather. When we have once done this, 











the details of a discussion which is altogether | left London, to the deck of the steamer, and 
beyond the limits of practice,—as far, at all |from the deck of the steamer to the carriage 
events, as the past and the present are con-| bound for Paris. A slip roof, to cover both the 
cerned,—because thereis onesimpleconsideration | steamer and the stage, and a hydraulic lift, to 
which, to any prudent man, is wholly conclusive | give independence of the tide, are the main re- 
on the subject. Let us admit that Mr. Bateman | quisites of this method, and the boats would be 


could succeed, for eight millions of money, in 


pushing forward his blind bell over all inter- | 


vening obstacles. Let us suppose that each of 
the 11,000 annular diaphragms performs faith- 
fally its allotted work, allowing the well-bored 
chamber to slide steadily forward, and to leave 
behind it joint after joint in perfect order. Let 
us admit that each of the same number of 
stuffing-boxes is equally perfect in its fitting, 
and that the screw piles which pass through 
each go down with a will, and nail the lengthen- 
ing tunnel, joint after joint, firmly to the bottom 
of the Channel. Let us suppose that the hy- 
draulic mains and junctions hold their own; 
that the pneumatic apparatus works at fifteen 
or twenty miles’ distance from the shore as well 
as at the end of so many hundred feet ; that all 
goes forward like a dream; and that the miners 
come out into open air on French territory. 
Still there remains the undeniable fact that the 


| most available if built to cut through the water 
at extreme speed. 

The other method, which we do not doubt 
will one day or another be adopted, is to construct 
ferry-boats capable of taking a portion of the 
train on board, so that passengers, for a small 
extra charge, would have the choice of not 
leaving the carriage at all. This is the plan 
contemplated by Mr. Fowler. 

In this case, however, we think that speed of 
passage must to some extent be sacrified to 
stability and freedom from movement in the 
vessel, We do not think that a beam of 57 ft., 
which is the dimension proposed by Mr. Fowler, 
will be adequate to free the boats from a very 
unpleasant rolling motion inthe Channel. They 
will have to contend there with a beam-sea. In 
the more formidable troughs of the Atlantic the 
rolling of the Great Eastern, in spite of her ex- 








treme width of 80 ft., was painfully felt, although 


the shore part of the communicatioa can be 
adjusted without risk. No hesitation will be felt 
as to the providing of the money. The million of 
passengers that even now annually cross the 
Channel are enough to pay for a very perfect 
and costly accommodation ; our only fear is, that 
if we do not fulfil the main requisites of the 
case in the first instance, the cost will be indefi- 
nitely increased. Let us not commence a per- 
manent international work without having our 
eyes open, and being certain as to what we are 
about. 








Proposed Bridges at Grimsby.—The plans 
of a proposed scheme of the Grimsby Corpora- 
tion for connecting old and new Grimsby, which 
are divided by the railway, by a foot-bridge over 
the line from Railway-street to New Market- 
place, and for continuing that line of communi- 
cation to the corporation estate in the West 
Marsh, by a bridge for general traffic over the 
old dock at the Freeport-wharf, have been laid 
before a full meeting of the council in committee 
by Mr. Sacré, engineer to the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 
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AUTOGRAPH DRAWINGS OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


THE paper by Professor Donaldson, “On 
Autograph Drawings of the Great Masters of 
Architecture, preserved in the Libraries, &c., of 
Italy and other Countries,” lately read at the 
Institute of Architects, is one of considerable 
value. We quote portions relating to drawings 
in England :— 

When we notice the grand works executed by 
the masters of our art, we are anxious to dive 
into the secret of those inspirations by which 
their minds were influenced, and to probe the 
workings of their genius, so as to ascertain by 
what means their ideas attained the perfection 
visible in their productions. This is a curious 
inquiry, and occasionally it may be a valuable 
and instructive one; for frequently we may 
mark the gradual development of a thought 
originally crude, containing the germs of a fine 
project, progressively worked out in arrange- 
ment, proportions, and details, so as to become 
a creation worthy of its author. This may be 
the result of one mind, as in St. Paul’s, London, 


a brilliant artist, he was a very pains-taking 
exact draughtsman, and employed the camera 
lucida to a great extent. His vast stores of 
knowledge were at the service of every traveller 
and inquirer. Amice vale! Among all these 
drawings there are many containing authentic 
original matter, which has never been published. 

In the department of Oriental antiquities, 
under the care of Mr. Birck, are six volumes of 
the fine original drawings of Assyrian anti- 
quities, prepared for Layard’s noble work on 
this subject, by himself, Boutcher, and other 
artists, exquisitely rendered; and one smaller 
volume of illustrations, ably drawn by Churchill. 
In the department of Greek and Roman anti- 
quities are the drawings prepared for Sir C. 
Fellows’s work on Lycia, Caria, and Lydia, by 
Scharf. Being thus distributed through various 
departments of the establishment, these precious 
treasures of art escape the researches of many, 
however great may be the courtesy of the 


asked for. 
I owe to the intelligent and kind suggestion 
of Mr. Wyatt Papworth the knowledge of the 





where the first idea of Sir Christopher Wren | 
underwent many modifications, as is obvious in | 
his drawings preserved at Oxford and in the 
Soane Museum. It was the case also of St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, London ; for we see in the collec- | 


fact, that there is a vast mass of very important 
and valuable drawings, prints, &c., of a topo- 
graphical and structural character in the book 
department of the British Meseum, and which I 
have examined. The titles of the subjects are 


keepers of these records to show them, when | 





and other buildings, and particularly for erec- 
tions on the east side of Lincoln’s-inn- fields: some 
ceilings by Richardson and Manocci, designed or 
drawn by Italian artists for the Adams, and 
details of plate, furniture, &o. One volume, by 
James Gibbs. Several packets of different parts 
of Somerset House, by Sir W. Chambers. One 
volume has fine plans, elevations, and sections 
of Hampton Court, with original designs thereof, 
attributed to Wren, and drawings of Greenwich 
Hospital, as originally designed by I. Jones, and 
enlarged and added to by Wren; and original 
project for St. Paul’s Cathedral, by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, many containing his autograph 
notes and dimensions. There is also the court 
order - book of Sir Christopher, with various 
documents, bills, and accounts, to which his 
signatures are attached; but whether they are 
original or copied it is difficult to decide. One 
volume by Hawksmoor, and one by G. Dance 
and his father, with miscellaneous drawings of 
the Mansion House in the City ; a volume of J. 
Thorpe; two volumes by Thomas Sandby ; 
drawings by Tatham and Playfair ; also a volume 
of Mexican antiquities, prepared by Miihleup- 
fordt for publication. Besides a numberless 
mass of drawings made for Sir Jobn Soane him- 
self by his pupils, Joseph Gandy, G. Basevi, G. 


| Bailey, and other artists of his own buildings and 


projects, there are four large folios containing 


tion of drawings preserved in the Radcliffe | given in the special “Catalogue of the MS.,! drawings of the Bank of Engiand, and which are 


Library, Oxford, the steps by which James Gibbs | Maps, Charts, and Plans of the Topographical | very fine and effective. 


In fact, there is a pro- 


gradually improved his original, and, one might Drawings of the B. M.,” 8vo. London, 1842, ‘fuse mass of striking matter and authentic 


almost say, ungainly, design, until it assumed 2 vols. They are classified topographically, ac- 
the imposing mass which it now presents in| cording to counties, towns, and parishes; but it 
Trafalgar-square. Or the final monument may | is to be regretted that there is no index of the 
be the production of many successive minds, and names of tke artists and draughtsmen, which is 
the fruit of more than a century and a half, as indispensable for those whose researches are 
wasthe case in St. Peter’s at Rome, where the first | primarily directed to the persons. London is very 
notion of Bramante’s fruitful genius, in 1505,| richly illustrated, as, e.g., complete series of 


was modified, reduced, and finally enlarged by 
the genius of Raffaelle, the Savgalli, Baldassare | 
Peruzzi, Michelangelo, Buonarotti, Vignola, | 
Giacomo della Porta, and at length completed, | 
about 1650, by the stupendous circular colon-| 
nades of the imaginative Bernini. | 

Lonpon.—The print-room of the British 
Museum is very rich in illustrations of Greek | 
buildings. It is, however, to be regretted that 
they are not yet regularly classified and kept 
together, and that no special proper catalogue 
exists of them. I had occasion, in 1830, to 
consult those then possessed by the Museum 
through Lord Elgin, and gave a list of the 
drawings in the note to my description of the 
subterranean chamber at Mycena, p. 28 in the 
fifth or supplementary volume to Stuart’s 
* Athens.” Besides those, I now find that im- 
portant additions have been since made by the 
Dilettanti Society, and others. There are eighty- 
one drawings by W. Pars, 1764-1767, twenty- 
three of the views being mounted on boards, and 
fifty-eight in a volume; also one volume of sixty- 
one drawings of sculptures of the Parthenon, 
tinted in sepia ; one volume of the original draw- 
ings for the Ionian Antiquities, published by the 
Dilettanti Society ; one volume of copies of the 
forty-four drawings originally made by Carrey 
(who died in 1726, aged eighty years), by order 
of M. Nointel, the French ambassador at 
the Porte, before the Parthenon on the Acro- 
polis was damaged by the bomb of the 
Venetians. They are executed in red chalk! 
and black-lead pencil, and are very precious, | 
as showing many exquisite figures of the! 
pediments, which then existed and now are 
lost. There are also three drawings by Wolfen- | 
berg. There is one folio of twelve plans, eleva- | 
tions, and details to a large scale, beautifully | 
made ont of the Parthenon and other buildings | 
in the Acropolis and Sicily—I presume by 
Lusieri, or his assistants ; one volume of eighty- 
four loose sketches by Ittar of Catania, who was 
employed by Lord Elgin; one box containing 
thirteen volumes and a parcel of loose sketches 
of Sir W. Gell, principally in Greece, but also 
some of other places through which he passed. 
The views are of towns, ruins, landscapes, in- 
Scriptions, mixed up with some few by other 
hands ; one is a very fine sketch by Gropius, the 
Austrian Consul at Athens, consisting of a group 
of priests and Greeks in the court of a house. 
One of the volumes relates to the Alhambra, 
many of which are by other artists. Sir William 
Gell was an indefatigable worker; while his 
architects or companions were employed upon 
the buildings, he sketched the scenery around 
or special features, and took the bearings of the 
prominent elevations of mountains, and bits of 
walling, &c. Some are in mere outline, others 








carefully shaded in lines, Although by no means 


drawings of Hawksmoor’s churches—Limehouse, 
Bloomsbury, Spitalfields, St. Mary’s Woolnoth, 
and of Flitcroft’s St. Giles. There are drawings 
by T. Sandby, Nash, D. Alexander, architect; and 
the Rev. Thos. Kerrich, who appears to have been 
as indefatigable a sketcher as our late lamented 
hon, member the Rev. Mr. Pettit. And the 
counties have the like useful records. With a 
nominal index this catalogue would have its use- 
fulness vastly increased, and 1t is to be hoped 
the principal librarian will have that prepared, 
as it can now be done with little difficulty. 

The Soane Museum, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
has a very fine collection of original architectural 
drawings of buildings in every country on the 
globe, and which I have been enabled to ex- 
amine thoroughly, through the courteous kind- 
ness of its curator, Mr. Joseph Bonomi. In fact, 
there are abont one hundred volumes of draw- 
ings, besides those contained in portfolios. I 
shall commence my notice by reference to three 
volumes of sketches and exquisitely finished 
drawings in outline, collected for publica- 
tion by the late Mr. E. Dodwell, the well-known 
traveller, archeologist, and author. They were 
presented through the late Sir A. or Lady Crich- 
ton to Sir John Soane, in 1834; some bear the 
date of 1809, and others of 1831. Various of 
the free-hand sketches seem to have been made 
by Mr. Dodwell himself, and the rest are by 
Italian artists employed by him. Most are by 
the Signor Vespignani, the distinguished archi- 
tect of the present Pope, and honorary and 
corresponding member of this Institute. Two 
of the volumes illustrate Cyclopean walling 
principally in Italy, and also Etruscan edifices, 
as tombs, city gates, &c.; and the third has very 
fine coloured representations of the buildings of 
Pompeii and the regions about Naples, and in 
Calabria. After Mr. Dodwell’s death, a volume 
of Cyclopean or Pelasgic remains was published 
without text; it is now out of print. Those 
were by another Italian artist, and consist of 
views only, freely treated, but very accurate. 
The original drawings of these do not appear. 
One volume contains illustrations of the Trajan 
and Antonine columns, with the sculptures 
drawn and shadowed in sepia, by Caldari, other- 
wise called Polidoro Caravaggio. One volume 
of thirty-six drawings of the Theatre Tor di 
Nona, Rome, by the Cavaliére Fontana, with his 
signature attached to each; and another of 
drawings of the Coliseum, with plan, elevation, 
section, and its restoration by Fontana, and 
design for a chapel and cloister to occupy the 
whole of the arena. Drawings by Vasari, 
Panini, Bibiena, and by Fr. Piranesi of temples 
at Pestum. Fifty-five volumes of original draw- 
ings by the Adams brothers, and the artists 
employed by them, and containing designs for 
the Law Courts, Palaces, Houses of Parliament, 





documents in this collection; most of it un- 
published, and much that deserves to be more 
known. It is to be hoped that the trustees will, 
without further delay, publish a catalogue, and 
thus render these treasures more available for 
public inspection and study. From want of this 
they are at present unappreciated and seldom 
alluded to. 

The Dilettanti Society of London possess a 
valuable series of the beautiful original draw- 
ings of Greek buildings, made for them by P. 
Gandy Deering and Bedford, afterwards en- 
graved in their volumes of antiquities. There 
are also numberless sketches by their colleague, 
Sir W. Gell, and more recent. drawings by Mr. 
Pallan, of the Temple of Teos. It is to be 
regretted that these fine productions of artistic 
skill are not more carefully arranged and bound 
up together, and deposited in the library of the 
British Museum, to complete the series already 
there,—the gift of this enlightened society, who, 
by their researches and publications, have 
rendered such essential service to architecture, 
and at great outlay have carried out most im- 
portant researches in Asia Minor and Grecia 
propria. ; 

I must also call attention to the very important 
series of paintings, drawings, photographs, and 
models of buildings in our Eastern possessions, 
preserved in the Indian Offices, Downing-street, 
and to which very important accessions are being 
constantly made by the enlightened policy of the 
Secretaries of State for India, the Council and 
their officers, who afford every facility for their 
inspection. 

In the Duke of Devonshire’s Palladian Villa at 
Chiswick, there is the most interesting collection, 
made by Lord Burlington, of Palladio’s draw- 
ings ; a catalogue of which, drawn up by Mr. A. 
Poynter and myself, isein the library of this 
Institute, dated 17th November, 1845, 

Oxrorp.— There are, at Worcester College, 
fifteen drawings, mounted on rollers, and thirteen 
on sheets, of Inigo Jones’s design for Whitehall 
Palace. And at All Souls’ College, three volumes 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s drawings, a catalogue 
of which was drawn up by Mr. James Elmes. 
And in the Radcliff Library there are many or1- 
ginal drawings by Gibbs of St. Martin’s Church, 
and of his other buildings. A catalogue of these 
collections is at Oxford, and a copy exists in the 
library of this Institute, drawn up by Mr. G. 
Gutch, Fellow, and dated 6th February, 1836. 

I cannot conclude this imperfect summary 
without calling the attention of our members to 
the valuable series of admirable original draw- 
ings existing in our own library, and too gene- 
rally unknown, although they are briefly noted 
at the end of our catalogue, page 159. There 
are original sketches of Chambers and his pupil 
Yenn; A. Leclére’s series of the portico of the 
Pantheon at Rome; J. M. Lockyer’s forty in- 
imitable coloured drawings of mosaics, floors, 
and marble inlays; Henry Parke’s master! terly 
drawings of Egyptian, Grecian, and Sicilian 
buildings, measured from the monuments them- 
selves; Athenian Stuart’s Sketch-book ; Joseph 
Wood’s twenty-eight original drawings in France 
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Italy, &c., and series by D. Mocatta; and of 
plans, elevations, sections, and details of Tarkish 
and Early Christian buildings by M. Texier ; 
others by J. J. Scoles, Jas. Savage, H. L. Elmes, 
Pugin, Thos. Little, &c. Our diligent librarian 
is now engaged in arranging them, and we may 
expect to be furnished ere long with a complete 
catalogue. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, 
mention was made of the collection of drawings, 
by Mr. George Scharf’s father, of old buildings 
in London, These comprise illustrations of the 
topography of London in all directions, and 
record numbers of buildings and aspects of 
streets which are every day disappearing. Far- 
ther, that the Institute possesses a volume of 
original drawings, by Italian architects, of con- 
siderable interest. Amongst them are some 
valuable drawings attributed to Bernini, Bibiena, 
Borromini, and other clever and facile Italian 
architects and designers. In the portfolios, 
too, there are many of the works of the Italian 
draughtsmen who drew ornaments for Adams 
and Chambers. 








A BIT OF OXFORD. 


shape of caps and bases, &c., remains to be donet 
internally ; and, when this is accomplished, the 
internal aspect of the staircases and gallery may 
perhaps have less of true monastic sternness and 
discomfort than it now presents ; though nosuch 
amelioration can altogether atone for the un- 
satisfactory design, or want of design, in the 
iron roof, where a maze of girders and ribs, 
twisted in shapes supposed to be in keeping with 
Pointed architecture, spring from attenuated 
columns, with ragged iron foliated capitals of a 
design quite out of keeping with the material. 
A museum better and more systematically 
arranged, as to classification of the various 
specimens in the readiest manner for comparison 
and reference, we do not remember to have 
visited. 

Not far from the museum the new “ Keble 
College” is in progress, in the most ap- 
proved ‘‘holy zebra” style of brickwork with 
many stripes; and we heard of, but did not 
see, two churches recently built in the town. 
These, and whatever other new buildings may be 
in progress, we may characterise in detail on a 
future occasion and under circumstances more 
favourable for observation. But it would be an 





Ir Dr. Waagen really said, as we have seen it 
reported of him, that the High-street at Oxford 
had not its equal, as a street, in any town 
in Europe, he probably viewed that famous 
thoroughfare through a pleasanter medium than 
the driving snow and sleet which spoiled its 
ensemble, and the temper of the spectator at the 
same time, on an early day in the past month. 
Under such circumstances, when “ the windings 
of that glorious street” had become “ stream- 
like” in a sense not intended by the poet, 
scarcely even could the sight of “domes and 
towers, gardens and groves” overpower that 
‘‘ soberness of reason ” which counselled a speedy 
retreat from the contemplation of this architec- 
tural and picturesque effect to the “ collegiate 
shelter ” of one of the “ sacred nurseries” stand- 
ing in hospitable proximity. Yet, although to the 
eye of the strict architectural critic there may 
be little to give entire satisfaction, and making 
every allowance, too, for historical and archzo- 
logical associations, there remains sufficient of 
genuine charm in the aspect of the High-street 
to justify the enthusiasm alike of the poet and 
art-critic ;—a charm derived, however, not from 
any conscious or intentional striving after effect 
in the grouping of the various buildings which 
flank the street, but from the unexpected and 
irregular opening of one object of interest after 
another, from the University Church, with its 
grand though not very refined spire and pictu- 
resquely inconsistent Italian porch with twisted 


unpardonable omission not to bestow a word of 
hearty appreciation upon one new building which 
every one who has an eye for what is quietly 
picturesque in architecture will see with plea. 
sure; we allude to the new portion of Balliol 
College facing Broad-street, recently built from 
the designs of Mr. Waterhouse. This line of 
building, with its solid but not heavy square 
centre tower, its corbelled oriels at each end, and 
happily treated intermediate windows, seen at 
present in the bloom and freshness of newly- 
hewn stone, forms as pleasant an episode in 
modern street architecture of the Gothic type 
as we remember to have seen of late, and is 
perhaps more thoroughly successful than some 
of the larger works with which its architect’s 








columns, down to where the well-known Mag- 
dalen Tower looks over the cloistered court of 
the college, and the broad meadows and deer- 
park beyond. The tower stands, with a not un- 
pleasing effect, at a slightly oblique angle with 
the main quadrangle of the college. Beyond this, 
too, is “ Addison’s Walk,” so assigned by tradi- 
tion as the favourite promenade of “the Spec- 
tator,”—a long straight alley between hedges 
and low trees, looking bleak and desolate enough 
at the time of our last visit, but which, under a 
milder summer sky, might seem no uncongenial 
resort for one whose genius was, both figuratively 
and literally, that of a man 


** That in trim gardens takes his pleasure,”’ 


Of new buildings at present in progress there 
are not many, so far as we were able to ascer- 
tain. A gap in the line of the High-street 
marks the site of what was, if we remember 
rightly, the Angel Hotel, but where now the new 
“Schools” are to be erected, to supersede the 
old classical building wherein the mixture of the 
different “ orders” excited the wrath and con- 
tempt of Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck. Crossing over 
to “the Parks,” on the outskirts of the city (so 
termed as marking the former position of some 
“parks of artillery” maintained there at the 
time of a certain struggle between the King and 
the Commons of this realm), we fiud the addi- 
tional wing in progress as an adjunct to the now 
well-known museum buildings of Messrs. Deane 
& Woodward, which have been the occasion of so 
much sharp criticism and extravagant laudation. 
The new building, lately illustrated in our 
pages, and which is in the same style as the 
older portion, stands at a little distance from the 
latter, from which access will be provided to it 
by a covered passage of communication ; it is 
intended for the pursuit of certain special 
branches of scientific investigation. In the 
main building a large amount of carving, in the 





name has been connected. 

A rainy afternoon at Oxford, however, will 
scarcely be regretted, if it lead the visitor to 
spend a good portion thereof in the Bodleian 
Library. Externally, by the way, the architec- 
tural student may obtain a hint, in the two or 
three acres of panelling which cover the inner 
wall towards the quadrangle, as to one way of 
treating wall-space where no windows are ad- 
missible. Internally, ‘it is scarcely necessary to 
say, the interest is of a varied nature. There 
are those who will find the memories and asso- 
ciations suggested by such a place sufficient food 
for thought, without taking account of details. 
There are more curious spirits who will be keen 
to investigate the rich collection of illuminated 
MSS. and autograph letters and documents. 
The fine panelled oak ceiling in one portion of 
the rooms will not escape the notice of the archi- 
tect, and is, perhaps, the one feature which will 
present much interest for him professionally. 
Persons of realistic tendencies may derive plea- 
sure from the inspection of the Guy Fawkes 
lantern, affirmed to be undoubtedly genuine; a 
pleasure which we, however, do not profess to 
comprehend : and there are others to whom there 
will be much that is eminently suggestive in the 
mere sight of the silent multitude of books, 
fraught with useful or useless learning, from the 
more modern and manageable-looking octavos to 
those mightier tomes of an age when books were 
fewer than at present, and erudition moved with 
a slow and) solemn pace, and was laboriously 
stored under 

** That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid, 
Those ample clasps of solid metal made ; 
The close-press’d leaves, unoped for many an age, 
The dull red edging of the well-fill’d page ; 


On the broad back the stubborn ridges roll’d, 
Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold.” * 


But with all sympathy for Dr. Johnson’s views 
as to the advantage to be derived from an oc- 
casional study of the backs of books, perhaps we 
may say that the mere spectator in the Bodleian 
will turn with most interest to the portraits 
ranged upon the walls,—interest historical with 
regard to the persons represented, artistic in re- 
gard to the names of the painters who executed 
the likenesses. Among those that are likely to 
stand out predominant in the memory may be 
mentioned the “Henry VIII.” of Holbein, and 
the “Charles II.” of Vandyck, both so full of 
character and originality as at once to induce a 
strong presumption of their truthfulness, the 
latter especially in its hard repulsive lines 
standing as a notable comment on the effect 
ascribed by Burns to the indulgence of licentious 





* Crabbe: “The Library.’ 


passion,—“ it hardens a’ within, and petrifies 
he feeling.” An equally remarkable portrait is 
Holbein’s “ Mary Queen of Scots,” a youthfal 
face of almost infantine roundness and softness, 
and which in its sensuous but exquisite beauty 
gives a better idea than any other likeness we 
have seen of the kind of power which its pos- 
sessor must have exercised over the hearts of 
weak fellow-mortals. Not far from this, and in 
strong contrast to it, the half-length likeness of 
Flora Macdonald meets us ; a fine energetic face, 
with very strongly-marked Scottish features, 
and certainly not of that type of beauty which 
most readers of Waverley have been accustomed 
'to figure to themselves. Reynolds’s portrait of 
Payne, the architect, and his son, is one of those 
in which the artistic interest surpasses the his- 
torical; while in the likeness of the chivalrous 
Falkland, and in the thin studious face of 
Erasmus (the latter a Holbein) the two forms of 
interest are about evenly blended. No visitor 
can pass without noticing a portrait bust 
placed in one of the windows, of a head of such 
splendid perfection of feature as might have been 
designed to represent an Apollo, and the noble 
and dignified expression of which seems to 
coincide but ill with some of the traits history 
has lefc us touching Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough. Another bust, which might be passed 
over by a hasty visitor, “ A Bacchante,” by the 
Hon. Mrs. Damer, is well worth attention for the 
delicate modelling of the features, and the truly 
Greek expression of sensuous beauty, without 
thought or contemplation, which has been im- 
parted to it, and as the work of the most dis- 
tinguished of our very few female sculptors. On 
a pedestal apart stands another portrait bust 
bearing the name of W. E. Gladstone, which will 
have an interest not only for the present, but 
for a good many future generations, and which 
shows features less worn and furrowed by hard 
work and responsibility than those which are 
just now familiar to us. 

These are but a few of the objects of interest 
that are to be seen in the Bodleian Library ; 
but we have said enough to indicate that there 
are attractions there for other than literary 
students. 

Among recent buildings, the interior of Exeter 
College chapel should not be passed over, in- 
cluding Salviati’s mosaics in the chancel, satis- 
factory in general effect as a durable means 
of mural decoration, highly unsatisfactory 
eesthetically to those who do not wish to see all 
ecclesiastical decoration assume an archaic form. 








If the visitor to Oxford, however, wishes to 
see mural decoration in its noblest form, he will 
certainly goto the room of the Union Debating 
Society. Who was responsible for the well- 
known “ frescoes” here we could not ascertain, 
nor could any one tell us their meaning, or 
what they were all about. Suffice it tosay, that 
the wall of the room, over the strangers’ gallery, 
is covered with sundry wild-looking paintings of 
apparently allegorical figures larger than life, 
and drawn with a sublime disregard to the fact 
that the wall is pierced here with circular 
foliated clearstory windows, which cut into the 
sides, shoulders, and heads of the figures indis- 
criminately. Anything more absurd and pur- 
poseless-looking in the way of decoration can 
scarcely be found in a modern building. 

If from the sublime to the ridiculous is but a 
step, from luxury to the reverse is sometimes, 
even in these civilised days, but a short cab- 
drive. A greater contrast there could scarcely 
be, under the circumstances, than is experienced 
in leaving the roomy, well-furnished, comfortable 
Randolph Hotel (built from the plans of Mr. 
Wilkinson, whose new laboratory at Eton we 
engraved the other day), for the mean, dirty, ill- 
kept railway station which the Great Western 
Railway Company consider sufficient to meet the 
traffic of such a town as Oxford. On the morn- 
ing of our departure, those who, while waiting 
for a tardy train, wished for some shelter from 
the cutting wind which drove through the 
station, found the “ first-class waiting-room” 
represented by two chairs placed before the 
booking-office fire, in the draught between two 
doors permanently open; and everything about 
the so-called “station” is on a similar scale of 
comfort and convenience. In our relations to 
our tyrants of the iron roads, we English are 
certainly in the main a long-suffering race of 
people. “We” ourselves have long resented 
this sort of ill-usage, and it is with avery hearty 
and sincere grumble at the meanness and false 
economy of railway companies in general that 
we for the present bid adieu to the spires of 
Oxford. 
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FRENCH SUBURBAN VILLAS. 


Unver this title Mr. W. H. Picton recently 
read a paper at the Liverpool Architectural 
Association, suggested, as he said, by Mons. 
César Daly’s “ Architecture Privée sous Napoléon 
III.” 

Mr. Picton said at starting—No branch 
of the architect’s profession excites more 
interest amongst the public at large than 
the planning and designing of residences. For 
one person who would watch with interest the 
progress of a great public building, fifty would 
study the arrangements of a new house and 
criticise minutely all its details. Everybody has 
a word to say here. The patron complains, after 
sternly limiting the cost, if he does not get every- 
thing in the way of accommodation which he has 
set his heart on; the lady upbraids if her beau- 
ideal in the number of pantries and closets is not 
provided, and even the servants take your name 
in vain for every smoky chimney and defective 
drain, while for some of these matters the archi- 
tect is as innocent as a babe unborn. Seeing 
that such is the case, it seriously behoves all 
architects who wish to achieve success in this 
department of our art to welcome every hint 
which may be derived from any source, and 
amongst others from a study of the houses of our 
Continental friends. 

I am quite aware that the conditions which 
govern the designs of residences in France are 
different in many respects from what they are 
in England. But making all due allowance for 
differences of climate and habit, I think there 
will still be much remaining that we may learn. 

The lecturer then reviewed a number of the 
designs which were before the meeting. Speak- 
ing of one wherein the architect had shown no 
anxiety to keep his work in accordance with any 
given style, he said,— 

The detached chimney stalks have a very weak 
effect, jutting up as they do from the cornice and 
not indicated in any way below. Amongst the 
many hints derived from the Gothie, it is strange 
‘that the architect did not think of expressing 
them more-distinctly. These drawbacks apart, 
there is very considerable merit in the design, 
and now for what is excellent about it. The 
wings have buttresses at the angles, starting 
under the string-course, and carried down with 
‘one set-off only to the ground. I can see no 
reason whatever why our Gothic friends should 
monopolise this useful feature. In this case it 
gives stability to the corner of the wing, and 
-also widens out the side of the building to re- 
ceive the conservatory, to which it also gives a 
finish. Looking generally over the front, it will 
be seen that while the pediments over the centre 
and turret windows, the main cornice and round- 
‘arched windows are Italian in style, the coupled 
windows, the dormers in the centre of front, and 
the splays above the strings, and many of the 
mouldings, are perfectly Gothio in feeling. On 
the whole I submit that the fusion has not been 
unsuccessful. Our French brethren display more 
courage than we in the architectural struggle 
after beauty. Why is this? It is certainly not 
‘because they do not understand the styles in 
their purity, for no nation in Europe has pro- 


‘duced finer examples of representative buildings 


in all the known types of the art. It is not that 
they are careless about harmony in such matters, 
and do not care how heterogeneous the elements 
are which they heap together, provided only 
they create an effect ; for all the details of their 
buildings show the most careful and scrupulous 
‘study which will stand the test of minute exami- 
nation. I suspect that there is a deeper and a 
better cause than either of the above. I believe 
that their art education has been carried to sach 
a high pitch that they have become thoroughly 
grounded in the principles of beauty ; and, having 
reached a higher level in the art, they breathe 
ma —_ the liberal air. They refuse any 
onger e tyrannised over by any style, and 
their art for aa si Mi 


** Has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form.” 


The following were the suggestions arrived 


LI would impress upon our student members 
the great importance of carefal planning. The 
minutest matters become great in the arrange- 
ments of a dwelling. 

2. In the laying out of land, kitchen gardens 
and planting grounds should be worked in har- 
moniously with the general design. 

3. There should in every dining-room be a 
window at the head of the table. 

4, Play-rooms and school-rooms for children 


are better separate from the house in detached 
buildings, where this can be managed. 

5. Hints derived from the Gothic and Classic 
styles can be successfully combined by careful 
study. 

6. Our great object should be, not so much to 
act on the principles of any one style as on the 
general principles of beauty. po ie 

7. Our art must satisfy the imagination as 
well as the reason. 

8. A conservatory may be made valuable as 
a communication between apartments. 

9. There is a rule of three in our art as well 
asin arithmetic, and equally important, as we 
shall find on examination. 

10. The stone balcony and iron balustrade are 
worthy of imitation and use, to relieve the flat- 
ness of our house fronts. 

11. Window-heads and string-courses may be 
made mutually to assist each other, by an avoid- 
ance of harsh contrast and close contact. 








A CHATEAU OF WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR. 


THE quiet little Normandy village of Toucques 
very rarely, I should think, sees the face of an 
Englishman. The light of a British countenance 
must be still more rare at Bonneville, a micro- 
scopic hamlet away amongst the fields, a couple 
of miles beyond Toucques, and far from any high 
road. Yet at Bonneville there is an object of 
great interest to Englishmen. It is one of the 
favourite chiteaux of William the Conqueror, 
as well as of some of his successors, and of 
his ancestors, back to the days of Robert le 
Diable, and Rollo himself, who is said to have 
first built it. Itis a rare old ruin almost buried 
in verdure, and though it was once a proud and 
mighty stronghold, it ‘is now like a grey, worn- 
out, and somnolent patriarch slowly disappear- 
ing from the earth. 

Knowing that the locality is out of the beaten 
track of visitors to France, and probably entirely 
unknown to more than a very few Englishmen, 
it appeared to me desirable to send a short ac- 
count of the old castle to the Builder. Toucques, 
to begin with, is far from all railway communi- 
cation, and although only a few kilométres from 
Trouville, the latter fashionable and admirable 
watering: place is not so well known to English- 
men as it deserves to be, although much resorted 
to by people from all parts of the continent, and 
even America. Bonneville, it may fairly be as- 
sumed, is therefore a perfect terra incognita to 
Britons. 

Those places are all in the department of 
Calvados, and in a district which, in respect to 
Anglo-Norman history, is superlatively interest- 
ing. In and close to the department of Calva- 
dos, perhaps more than in any other part of 
Normandy, events occurred which have had the 
greatest influence on the destinies of England 
and her people. The chronicles of Falaise, 


flear, St. Valery, &c., should contain records of 
events which make all the difference between 
England as she has been and England as she 
might have been. There is hardly a village, a 
stream, a rock, a castle, or a church in this 
region that has not some event connected with 
it which greatly influenced the fate and fortunes 
of England, whether that event was a birth or 
a death, a warlike muster, a battle, a shipwreck, 
a treaty, a marriage, or an imprisonment. The 
most ignorant peasant of the locality is prompt 
to remind the wandering Englishman that “ we 
Normans conquered England.” The compara- 
tively modern name of Calvados is also associated 
with English history, for it was borrowed from 
a great Spanish ship of Philip’s “ Invincible 
Armada,” wrecked on this coast. 

Turning his back on Trouville, passing 
Toucques, with a glance at its massive and mag- 
nificent old Norman church (in a sad state of 
dilapidation), the pedestrian works his way 
amongst bye-roads and country lanes to the 
hamlet of Bonneville. As he approaches it he 
sees before him, on an abrupt, commanding 
eminence, the ivy-clad and weather-worn ruins 
of an ancient Norman castle, perched aloft like 
an abandoned eyrie. If he is fortunate enough 
to meet with a passing peasant he will learn that 
it is the Chateau of Guillaume Conquérant. 

I must make a humiliating confession to a good 
deal of ignorance of this castle. I had never 
heard of it, was not aware of its existence, had 
notthe slightest intention of visiting it, and 


an idle summer-day’s ramble from Trouville. I 
was therefore at the mercy of some doubtful 
recollections of early Norman history, and the 
exaggerations of a very civil guide, who, in 
addition to conducting you over the ruins of the 
castle for the very moderate fee of cinquante 
centimes, tells you all he knows or has ever 
heard about the old place, and perhaps a good 
deal more. With him every vault (where pro- 
bably the ancient lords of the castle stored 
munitions and provender), every cellar (strongly 
suggestive of casks of Burgundy of other days) 
were sO many dungeons in which “les mal- 
heureux d’autrefois” were cast to pine away 
and die. 

Exaggeration is the tendency of all guides, 
and it is as well to be on your guard with respect 
to what they say, especially if you have not 
“read up” for your visit. In this case I was 
assured that here was “the Tower of Rollo,” 
there “the Tower of Robert le Diable,” that 
“the Tower of King John,” and soon. Yonder 
was the window at which Queen Matilda worked 
a portion of the Bayeux tapestry; that gloomy 
little chamber, hollowed ott in the thickness of 
the wall, was the cell in which the blinded 
Count de Talvas was confined for the miserable 
remainder of his life. Many other highly curious 
and interesting chambers and structures had 
their special and sensational histories. 

Yet with all this mistrust of my guide’s 
veracity and the accuracy of his statements, 
there could be no doubt of the great antiquity 
of the chateau, or that it must have been the 
scene of many remarkable events, That was 
always a consolation in the midst of one’s doubts 
and suspicions. If it was not easy to believe (as 
my guide asserted) that the ceremony of swear- 
ing in Harold, over the box of holy relics, to 
support the pretensions of Duke William as 
successor to Edward the Confessor, took place in 
that little chamber, and not at Rouen, it was 
certain that the chamber was there at the time, 
and William and Harold, and perhaps three or 
four others, miyht have managed to squeeze 
themselves into it had they been so minded. The 
possibility of Matilda working at her many yards 
of tapestry in a bower of the dimensions pointed 











Lisieux, Bayeux, Caen, Honfleur, Harfleur, Bar- | 





merely came upon it by accident in the course of 





out might in like manner be dubious, but certain 
it is that the bower existed contemporaneously 
with her, and perhaps she may have sat in it, 
and embroidered something of the size of a 
pocket-handkerchief, or have contemplated from 
the window the magnificent prospect of hill and 
valley, sea and shore, beneath. 

Thus none of my guide’s stories were abso- 
lutely impossible, though a good many of them 
were improbable. The part of the structure 
attributed to Rollo was most likely built by him. 
It was evidently of far earlier date than the rest 
of the ruin, and its great stones were worn and 
honeycombed in an extraordinary manner by the 
wasting action of a thousand years of storm and 
rain, heat and cold. Subsequent Dukes of 
Normandy added to this original edifice (little 
more than a simple tower in itself), and made a 
strong and important fortification covering a 
large extent of ground. The outer walls, with 
strong towers at intervals, rise from the edge of 
a deep fosse,—in fact, they look down upon a 
precipice all round their circumference. Advan- 
tage was taken, obviously, of a position naturally 
strong and precipitous, and this was improved 
by scarping the hill-side where necessary. In 
its day the chiteau must have been all but 
impregnable. 

There appeared to be no reason either to doubt 
the statement of the guide that in former times 
the sea, which is now a considerable distance 
from the locality, originally came close to the 
foot of the hill on which the castle stands. The 
broad and flat valley, running inland a consider- 
able distance, which the chiteau overlooks, was 
in all probability an arm of the sea in olden 
times. 

The ocean is still receding along this coast, 
and a flourishing town (Deauville) has been 
founded amongst the sand-hills by the late Duc 
de Morney, where a few years ago the waters 
held undisputed sway. 

The little river Dive flows through the valley 
in question, and it is recorded in history that it 
was from the mouth of that river that William’s 
fleet sailed for the conquest of England. The 
high probabilities, therefore, are, that the local 
tradition which asserts that the Norman fleet 
assembled in the estuary of the Dive (now the 
flat valley I have mentioned) is quite correct. 
Neither is it unlikely that it was from this castle 
of Bonneville (as the guide alleged) that William 
embarked for the conquest of England, while 
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Matilda waved her good wishes for the success of 
the expedition from the battlements. 

The great arched gateway which spans the 
main entrance to the castle is a splendid 
specimen of early architecture, all ruinous as 
it is. It is a broad pointed arch, and around 
it are traces of the original flutings and other 
ornamental efforts. It looks towards the sea, 
and is nearly, if not quite, due west. The large 
area within it, enclosed by the walls of the 
castle, contains a handsome modern mansion, 
extensive lawn, pleasure-grounds, &c., belonging 
to the present proprietor of the ruins. Every- 
where beneath the house and grounds old foun- 
dations and fragments of massive masonry exist, 
the external shell of walls and towers alone 
remaining above ground. Near the main gate- 
way the guide led me down a long and preci- 
pitous flight of narrow stone steps into a gloomy 
subterranean passage, which can be traversed 
for some distance. Further progress along it is 
prevented by a mass of débris and fallen rubbish. 
The local tradition holds to it that the passage 
ia question originally ran as far as the forest of 
Toucqnues, nearly a mile distant. On the other 


understood at the time of my visit, preparing a 
much-needed gnide-book to the chateau. He 
has done much for the preservation and partial 
restoration of the castle. Several of the old 
vaults, passages, &c., have been more or less 
cleared out at his expense, and the decay and 
downfall of other parts of the edifice arrested. 
In the course of these operations some time ago, 
the workmen discovered in a corner of the 
grounds, near the outer walls, a large quantity 
of human remains. The spot is supposed to have 
been a sort of private burial-ground of the 
chiteau. A multitude of objects in stone, metal, 
pottery, have been turned up from time to 
time—bits of helmets, sword-blades, spear-heads, 
domestic utensils, articles connected with reli- 
gious worship, including a mutilated stone 
statue of the Virgin and Child. 

The funds at the disposal of the proprietor for 
clearing out and restoring the ruins appear to 
be (as might be supposed from the vastness of 
the work), very inadequate ; and I learned that 
he was negotiating with some English “ milord,” 
with a view to securing the wherewithal to ac- 
complish the excellent object he has in view. 





side of the chiteau there is a similar passage, 
blocked in a like manner, and also supposed to | 
be of great length. The utility of such passages | 
in olden times is obvious enough. | 

Undoubtedly this chAteau of the Dukes of Nor. | 
mandy must have been an important place, and it 
is a splendid and interesting oldruin. The most 
careless observer cannot fail to be impressed by 
its massive remains. It has not been fairly used, 
or much more of it would be in existence. For- 
mer proprietors were wont, it seems, to turn an 
honest penny by treating it as a sort of quarry, 
and selling the stones. It is satisfactory to know 
that the place is no longer in the hands of those 
Vandals, the present proprietor being a mar of 
antiquarian tastes, and he does everything in 
his power to preserve what remains of the old 
structure. 

As already intimated, portions of the outer 
walls and towers, together with the donjon 
keep, now alone remain in ruinous grandeur, 
and they bear ample testimony to the sordid 
avarice of the Vandal proprietors of past times. 
There are considerable remains of five towers, 
and the remains of a sixth are just traceable 
above ground. The (so-called) Mutilda’s cham- 
ber and Harold’s Chapel, the donjon keep, a deep 
well in the thickness of the wall, the vastness of 
that thickness in some parts, and a number of 
small and gloomy cells, constitute the most 
interesting features of the ruin. 

The donjon keep is in a comparatively good 
state of preservation. It is built up from very 
deep-laid foundations, and until recently much of 
its area below the level of the ground was filled 
up with rubbish. The present proprietor has 
caused most of this accumulation to be cleared 
out. The walls are of enormous thickness, and 
very little light is able to struggle through the 
few and narrow loopholes. 

We stood on a sort of rough floor or platform 
formed of planks, about level with the ground, 
while examining the interior of this structure. 
The depth below us was dark and profound, and 
there was a great space above and around. 
Altogether it was a gloomy, vast, and terrible 
place, although now no more than a harmless 
ruin. In the thickness of its wall several small 
chambers or cells were sccoped out, only too 
suggestive of their use in former days. Woe to 
the unhappy wretches (d’autiefois, thank 
Heaven!) who were cast into these holes by the 
cruel lords of those days! Even the most 
privileged of them could only enjoy the air and 
light of heaven through a narrow, deep, and 
heavily-grated opening. 

In one of these latter cells Duke Robert (so 
said my guide) was for a time detained a 
prisoner, after his unnatural brother, Henry I. 
had deprived him of his sight, and before he had 
been finally transferred to Cardiff Castle, to pine 
away in darkness and silence the remaining years 
of his once wild, gay, and chivalric life. Amid 
such associations it was not difficult to conjure 
up the figure of the unhappy knight standing at 
that narrow loophole, with his pale, scarred, 
eyeless face turned up to catch the fresh air, as 
it blew through the grating, silently picturing 
to himself the aspect of the glorious but invisible 
landscape before him, with which he was once 
so familiar! Blessings on thy active tongue, 
thou very magpie of a guide, for that incessant, 
“ @’autrefois! monsieur, d’autrefois!” for it re- 
— me that such cruelties are done with for 

ever! 


Any one who has seen those interesting ruins can 
have only one wish in the matter, and that is 
that he may be entirely successful in his nego- 
tiations. J. D. D. 








THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


THE pictures constituting the National Por- 

| trait Gallery, are now hung ia part of the 1862 

Exhibition building, South Kensington, above 
the Meyrick arms and armour, and for the first 
| time the full value of the collection already 
| made becomes apparent. Cross-screens to receive 
| the pictures have been set up, as on the occasion 
| of the recent portrait exhibitions, only on this 
|present occasion the screens proceed from the 
| front wall, containing the windows, and the con- 
tinuous passage is next the back wall, against 
which, on a shelf, are disposed the busts, some- 
what too high up, with a few paintings below 
them. The portraits are now 295 in number, 
of which eighty-six have been presented, and 
they occupy the whole available space. Under the 
direction of the able secretary and keeper, Mr. 
George Scharf, a chronological order, the death- 
year being taken, has been attempted, and to 
a considerable extent maintained. Fresh ar- 
| rivals, the inequalities in size, and various other 
matters, however, interfere, and thus make it 
more difficult than might be supposed. The 
first portrait on the first screen is that of 
King Richard III. (supposed to be the earliest in 
the collection), but before reaching it the visitor 
must pass a full-length portrait of the lamented 
Prince Consort (Winterhalter), and some other 
pictures of our own time. We must offer thanks 
for the complete way in which the collection is 
labelled. No catalogue is necessary (though a 
list of the portraits is very properly printed 
and given away), and the visitor may here obtain 
with very little trouble a large amount of in- 
struction as well as pleasure. One query for the 
sake of clearness. Pictures painted in the 
manner or by the follower of a certain master, 
say Vandyck, are described, when the actual 
painter is unknown, as “ painted in the school 
of Vandyck.” This is not a good phrase, and 
should be re-considered. Taken as English, it 
asserts what is not the case. 

We have to thank all who have been con- 
cerned in rescuing the portraits from the holes 
and corners of Great George-street, and setting 
them forth in a manner which admits of their 
being fully appreciated and enjoyed. 











TOWER SUBWAY. 


In so far as the completion of the iron-cased 
tube through the London clay, under the bed of 
the Thames, between Tower-hill and Tooley- 
street, is concerned, the work was practically 
finished some months since. Six weeks ago 
placards were publicly exhibited, announcing 
the opening of the communication upon an early 
day ; but the perfecting of the mechanical ar- 
rangements appears to have proved almost as 
formidable an affair as the part of the work that 
might have been thought most serious. For five 
or six weeks the engineer and the contractors 
have been constantly and anxiously at work in 
the completion of the waiting-rooms and engines, 
but especially in endeavouring to get the lifts 
and the hauling apparatus into smooth, swift, 
and safe working order. During the week a 





The present proprietor of the ruin was, I 


large number of visitors, including the Duke of 


Sutherland and bevies of ladies, with many less 
highly-distinguished personages, have visited the 
subway,and takenexperimental trips from oneend 
tothe other, by the compact iron omnibus in which. 
the passengers are to be conveyed. An announce- 
ment appeared in the morning papers that the 
subway would be opened for trafiic on Wednes- 
day last; the opening was again postponed till 
Thursday ; but from avisit we paid to the works 
on Tuesday last we took the impression that a 
good deal still remained to be done before the 
traffic could be conducted with comfort and 
celerity. As regards safety, there is no ground 
for fear. Mr. Barlow’s new brake, applied to the 
lifts, seems to be admirably adapted to arrest the 
descent of the cage in the event of the suspend- 
ing chain breaking. While the chain remains 
intact, two pairs of jaws are held in a certain 
position clear of the guide rods. If the chain 
snaps, these jaws are released and gradually grip 
the rods on each side. But this precautionary 
tackle is almost superfluous, as no serious accident 
would be likely to result from the drop of the 
lift from top to bottom of the shaft, which is 
something under 60 ft. deep, at eachend. It 
rests at the bottom upon, and is stopped at 
the top by, strong bars of elastic steel, with 
@ number of properly- adjusted blocks of 
india-rubber in three thick layers. The effeet 
of the sudden descent of the lift, as ascertained 
accidentally already, has been that it reaches 
the bottom in about six seconds, instead of 
twenty to twenty-five, and rebounds a few feet 
upwards on striking the steel bars.at the bottom. 
Six passengers are the complement of the lift. 
The great iron block which balances it is an 
equipoise for the empty chamber, and it is loaded, 
in addition, as for three passengers, so that the 


the two, nor the power great that needs to be 
exercised to raise or lower the lift. There are 
now two small engines at the bottom of each 
shaft, one for haulage of the omnibus, the other 


at each end from the streets show square 
chambers of about 9 fc. on the side, covered 
by pavilion roofs with wide [projections round 
the eaves. The omnibus is roomy as regards 
width, but low in head room, the hat catching 
uncomfortably the arched roof. An efficient 
system of signals, from one shaft to the other, 
seemed to us a desideratum still remaining to- 
be supplied; bat we have no doubt that this 
and all other necessary and finishing touches: 
will be successfully applied. From our latest. 
inquiries we are led to conclude that the subway 
will be opened for public traffic on Monday, 
April 4th, certainly not sooner; the erroneous 
statements that have been made during the 
week in the morning papers have caused much 
disappointment and inconvenience. 








RESTORATION OF A SPIRE VANE AT 
HEREFORD. 


A sSTEEPLE-CLIMBER, Mr. Frith, of Coventry, 
has been employed to examine the vane and 
spire of All Saints Church, Hereford, and take 
down and replace the weathercock, for 151. The- 
height to the capstone is 212 ft. 4 in., and to the 
top of the vane 220 ft. 

Mr. Frith, with a pupil, commenced operations, 
as usual, by flying a kite, of silk, about 4 ft. 
square, with paper tail, a tassel about 50 ft. long, 
and a double line of cord; and after a good deal 
of trouble in climbing from the bowling-green,. 
by help of ladders, over houses, the kite was 
soon moored so as to bring the guide line over 
the capstone of the spire and against the spindle 
of the vane, but here some interruption was: 
threatened, as the rope got into a crevice, and 
Steeple Jack had to make an ascent upon an 
adjacent building to liberate his lines. 

The anchor line having been duly brought over 


the vane spindle, the kite was gradually drawn 


down, and its tail fell in an apple-tree in the 
mayor’s garden, a large rope attached to the 
guide-line having been at the same time drawn 
up, and both ends eventually brought into 
Bewell-street, where they were secured under- 
neath the church walls. <A third or “ counter- 
poise” rope was then raised with ten stone of 
iron weights attached to it, as a balance or 
counterpoise to Steeple Jack when he should find 
it necessary to ascend. Attached to these ropes. 
was a “ cradle”’ or chair, a very simple apparatus. 
in which the steeple-climber seated himself, 
disproportion in the balance formed by his body 
and the iron weights being produced by the use 





of his feet, with which he paddled or urged him- 
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self up and down this inclined plane just as he 


desired. 


It was found necessary to order outa large 
body of police to prevent persons from traversing 
those streets into which loose stones from the 
ribs of the steeple might, and in fact did, tumble 
when disturbed by the feet of the climber. He 
went up and stood upon the cap of the stone- 
work and beside the vane, which is 220 ft. from 
the ground, in three minutes. 

Having descended for tools, he remounted the 
spire, and proceeded (by clipping the spindle 
with his legs) touse both his hands in dislodging 
the tail of the bird, to which he attached a cord 
and swung it in the air amidst the cheers of the 
multitude. Finding that the implements used 
were not fitted to remove the ferrule on which 
the cock was placed, he again descended for a 
hammer and cold chisel. Armed with these 
implements he was again in about a minute or 
two up the ropes, and cutting at the brass ferrule 
~antil he was able to lift the body of the bird off 
the spindle. Within an hour and two minutes 
of the time of his ascent he had brought the 
vane into the vestry of the church, where it was 
found to weigh about 26 lb., was 4 ft. 6 in. from 
beak to end of tail, and bore upon the comb of 
the bird the following inscription :—‘ G. Colloe, 
fecit 1787.” When repaired, the steeple-climber 
will replace it. Mr. Frith is about to doa similar 
job at Worcester. 

The wind blew stiffly, but the climber chose 
the right side for his ascent. 








A PLEA FOR CULTURE IN THE PROFES- 
SION OF A SURVEYOR.* 


THE landmarks of the professions have been 
‘broken up in consequence oftthe sub-division of 
labour. Take our own profession as an example, 
and consider how it has grown up. We havea 
recognised existence; we have grown into an 
institution. In the beginning of the career of 
many of us the modern surveyor was unknown. 
The owners of property had for the most part 
legal professional men as their confidential 
-advisers, who collected their rents and managed 
their estates, generally, in a very inefficient 
manner. The surveyor occupied a simply sub- 
ordinate position—generally employed by the 
professional man, and without any particular 
training, except what he acquired by his own 
practical experience. But now, stimulated by 
the vast improvements in agriculture, by the 
rapid development of our mineral wealth, by the 
immense extension of railways, and by other 
causes, the surveyor has gradually acquired an 
independent position: he is now himself the 
confidential adviser of owners of property, in- 
stead of being dependent on other professional 
men for employment, 

It is well for us to be reminded of this gradual 
continued increase in the importance of our pro- 
ession, in order that we may be more impressed 
with the necessity for a simultaneous expansion 
of our education and culture. 

To what, then, has our profession grown, and 
for the fulfilment of what duties should we seek 
to qualify ourselves ? We must have a thorough 
knowledge of the agricultural value of land, and 
should therefore be practical farmers. For the 
general managementand improvementofan estate 
‘we must knowsomething about building and archi- 
tecture; about draining, surveying, levelling, 
and the cultivation of timber. We must know, 
too, the mineral resources of the properties with 
which we deal, which in itself opens up a vast 
field of knowledge; we must be familiar with 
manufacturing and commercial properties ; we 
must be good accountants (not so simple an 
acquirement as some seem to imagine) ; and we 
should at any rate be able to solve ab initio 
those problems in annuities, life interests, rever- 
sions, and other subjects, the solutions of which 
we are in the habit of extracting mechanically 
‘from published tables. 

This certainly seems a long list of acquire- 
ments; but something still more important is 
‘demanded from him who would excel in our pro- 
fession. He must be qualified to act as witness, 
Arbitrator, or umpire, three qualifications which 
demand the most careful training. Asa witness 
he must have clear opinions and clear reasons 
for holding them, and these opinions he must be 
able to express in concise and lucid language. 
As an arbitrator he should have the qualities of 
an advocate, discriminating those points most 





* From paper by Mr, Jeremiah Matthews, mentioned ip 
our last (p, 244), 





favourable to his own case and lucidly enforcing 
them. As an umpire he should have the quali- 
ties of a judge, skill and judgment in weighing 
evidence on both sides, and in selecting only the 
material points, not stubbornly clinging to a 
preconceived opinion, but open to the reasons 
and arguments on each side, and possessing 
ability to sift them. 

The surveyor should also have a literary and 
logical culture, in which I am bound to say we 
are, for the most part, deficient, which will 
enable him, in the reports he has so constantly 
to make, to arrange his arguments and opinions 
in the most concise and logical form; and, 
finally, he must above all things have tact in 
dealing with his fellow-men; for, as he must 
advise the wise and the foolish, the learned and 
the unlearned, he must have the skill to enter 
into the minds of those he comes in contact with, 
and to see things from their points of view, in 
order that he may know what kind of argu- 
ments will be most likely to convince them. 

Now a thorough knowledge of most of the 
acquirements I have mentioned would require 
the experience of, years. A surveyor cannot be 


so good a farmer as a man with as good an) 


education and ability who spends his life in 
nothing else; he cannot be as good an account- 
ant as a professional one; he cannot know as 
much about building as an architect ; he cannot 
weigh evidence like a judge. Nevertheless, our 
work is not at present.so subdivided that many 
of the gentlemen I am addressing would 
shrink from giving an opinion on most of these 
subjects, or occupying any of the positions I 
have described. A surveyor then, who would 
excel in his profession, should aim in the first 
place at acquiring a sound knowledge of the 


rrudiments of each of its branches, and then a 


perfect knowledge of as many as he is capable 
of mastering; and this is in fact a limited form 
of my general theory of education, viz., that a 
man should know one thing perfectly and know 
something of everything else. I do not mean 
that he should have a superficial knowledge of 
other things, but a knowledge which is real in 
its character though it may be elementary and 
limited in its extent. 

With this view I consider the best preparation 
for our profession to be a high general education, 
because I believe that a mind thus trained may 
be made capable of acquiring its technical details 
with a comparatively small expenditure of time 
and labour. 

Let us see what branches of learning are in- 
cluded in such an education, and what influence 
direct or indirect they would be likely to have 
on our profession. 

For the sake of simplicity we may class them 
under three heads,—science, mathematics, and 
literature and logic. 

The direct value of scientific knowledge, 
especially that of chemistry, botany, and geology, 
is obvious. 

We learn from chemistry the component parts 
of our various soils and of the plants we grow 
upon them. We therefore know what elements 
of the soila particular plant will assimilate, and 
hence what we must replace there in order to 
continue the cultivation of such a plant ; in other 
words, we learn the science of manuring. 

Again, a botanist, from his knowledge of plants, 
will see at a glance the nature of the soil on 
which particular plants are growing, whether it 
is barren or productive, wet or dry, light or 
heavy, so that starting with this knowledge, a 
valuer, with a comparatively short practice, will 
be able to give a reasonable opinion on the agri- 
cultural value of land. The same may be said 
of the geologist, but, independently of the value 
of geology, in an agricultural point of view, to 
the surveyor who has anything to do with the 
immense mineral properties of this country, a 
deep knowledge of this science is indispensable. 

The knowledge of mathematics, even of a high 
order, is of direct benefit. Including the more 
elementary knowledge of figures in this subject, 
it is of course essential that we should have a 
thoroagh knowledge of bookkeeping, of the best 
methods of keeping our farm, estate, and other 
accounts. Questions of life interests and rever- 
sions, &c., require a considerable knowledge of 
mathematics for solution; and, though we are 
supplied with tables which solve most of such 
questions without ourthought or trouble, yet cases 
often arise in which our tables are not appli- 
cable, and it is therefore on all accounts desirable 
that we should be able to solve all such questions 
by the light of our own knowledge. 

But, independently of the direct practical 
bearing of science and mathematics, their indi- 


rect value in training and disciplining the mind 
is incalculable. It is a man’s great interest, all 
through life, to find out the truth about these 
things, no matter of what kind, with which he 
is concerned. To do this he must be able to 
judge correctly of the facts which come before 
him,—an ability which constitutes one of the 
greatest distinctions between one man and 
another, and to do which with effect needs all 
the resources which the most perfect system of 
intellectual training can command. For this 
purpose the value of the study of mathematics 
and science is essential. 

Mathematics teaches us the method of arriving 
;at truth from reasoning; it obliges us to lay 
|down with exactness and precision all the pre- 
| mises from which we mean to argue, to keep 
, each step in one argument distinct and separate 
'from every other step, and thus -to cultivate a 
habit of mind necessary to the elucidation of 
truth. 
| Science shows us how truth can be arrived at 
from observation. We do not all profess to 
reason, but we all of us profess to draw infer- 
ences from observation, and I may safely say 
that no man who is not a student of science can 
form an idea of what the difficulty of reasoning 
from experiment or observation really is, or how 
cautious it is necessary to be, if we would avoid 
false inferences. 

I might speak at some length on the bearing 
of literature and logic, both directly and indi- 
rectly on our profession, but by so doing I fear 
that I should exceed my proper limit. I will 
merely observe that one of the greatest wants 
in our education is the power of expressing our 
thoughts and opinions in graceful, logical, and 
grammatical language. We may have arrived at 
a correct conclusion, either by sound reasoning 
or by a correct judgment of evidence; but few 
of us have the art of writing down, or expressing 
clearly, the way in which we have arrived at it, 
laying down, when necessary, first the premises 
from which we start; then the various steps of 
our argument, —_ without confusion, and 
stated without prolixity, so that our conclusion 
may be at once natural and convincing. 

This art can certainly be best acquired by a 
study of literature and logic. 

From these remarks you will understand that I 
recommend for our own education, before we seek 
to acquire the knowledge of the technicalities of 
our profession, a wide mental culture such as. is 
generally thought necessary in the older esta- 
blished professions. It is needless for me to 
enlarge on the indirect advantages of such a 
training,—I mean, those advantages which are 
independent of our profession. We all of us 
have our times of leisure, bat we do not all 
know how to use them best; and this culture 
must certainly teach us how to employ our 
leisure with the greatest pleasure to ourselves, 
and the greatest benefit to our fellow-men. 











ACCIDENTS. 


THE roof of a house, No. 31, Horse Fair, 
Wolverhampton, has suddenly fallen in. The 
agent for the owner of the property had been 
informed some days previously of the dilapidated 
state of the house, and he sent a builder to ex- 
amine it, and do what was necessary, but the 
builder reported that the house was quite safe. 
Two women narrowly eseaped with life, as they 
were in bed when the roof gave way. 

While three men were engaged in digging a 

bed for a waterwheel on a farm at Newdeer, 
Aberdeenshire, the sides gave way, and they 
were buried alive. Three other men were in- 
jured. 
: A gas explosion has occurred at Penrith, 
Cumberland. There had, during the night, 
been an escape of gas at the residence of Mr. 
J. Stoddart, Larkhall. When the servant came 
down she noticed it, and having shut the win- 
dows, struck a light. Nearly all the windows 
of the house were blown out; the furniture and 
paintings were partially destroyed ; the walls 
became insecure; and the servant and a char- 
woman were set on fire, and are so sadly in- 
jured that there are doubts as to their recovery. 
The poor woman must have misunderstood the 
usual advice given in such cases to open the 
windows, and nct to strike a light. 

Mr. Williams, station-master of Tenby, has 
been killed while writing in the Telegraph- 
office, by a large stone from the Leemstone 
Quarry, where blasting operations were going 
on. 

A terrible conflagration has occurred at 
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Compta, Bombay. Two hundred houses and 
6,000 docras of cotton, equal to 2,500 bales, were 
burnt, leaving a stock of only 4,000 docras. 
The loss is estimated at 25 lacs of rupees 
(250,0001.). 








BROWNE’S HOSPITAL, STAMFORD. 


S1r,—The interesting description of this 
hospital in the Builder of the 19th ult., seems 
to call for some explanation of what is being 
done in the restoration. 

The desire for the careful conservation of every 
old feature of the building is closely in accord- 
ance with the plans and instructions of the archi- 
tect, Mr. James Fowler. No portion of the old 
work is to be touched,—except where mostserious 
settlement has necessitated it,—and it is then to 
be reinstated, with its weather face, stone for 
stone. 

The new warden’s house is in harmony with 

the long line of the old building, so well known 
in Stamford. The chapel walls have been taken 
down so far only as they were unsound; the 
stained glass, miserere stalls, and other fittings 
being carefully removed, to be replaced intact. 
The muniment-room partition is to be removed ; 
and an oaken gallery, open to the chapel,—as of 
old,—formed above the groining of the beautiful 
screen. 
‘ Westward, where the subsidence of the founda- 
tions, noted by your correspondent, has caused 
great dilapidation ; the entrance porch and a 
portion of the south wall will be taken down, the 
stones marked, and rebuilt. 

The quaint, but somewhat unsanitary, cells of 
the bedesmen will be removed, and the*space 
thus obtained utilised as an ante-chapel and 
library, open to the chapel screen, and communi- 
cating with the sunny south terrace in Broad- 
street, and the western cloister. 

The chapeland ante-chapel will be warmed with 
hot air: the latter will be a comfortable meet- 
ing-place “ for old, or poore, or weake, and men 
unhealthy.” This tablet, and the alms-box men- 
tioned in the Builder, with other antiquities, are 
in the care of the warden, the Rev. C. Nevinson. 

The western cloister, of three bays of two 
pointed and intersecting arches, will be extended 
three bays further northward. The quadrangle 
thus formed will extend the whole length of the 
present building, and be bounded on the north by 
the bede-houses, which are raised upon a terrace, 
necessitated by the great rise of the ground from 
south to north. The bede-houses are ten in 
number: each house has living-room, 14 ft. by 
10 ft., with chamber over, and staircase and 
pantry to each. Spacious laundries and offices 
are provided. A covered way in front of the 
bede-houses connects them with the cloister and 
ante-chapel. 

The stone from the old buildings on the site 
is re-used, with its lichen face, and every ancient 
feature is carefully retained and re-used in the 
new work: in fact, I think the most scrupulous 
antiquary could not object, in any way, to what 
we are doing; and from what I know of Mr. 
Fowler’s practice, I do not suppose the work 
could have been placed in more careful hands. 
The audit-room is to remain as at present, its 
fine oak roof being recovered with oak boarding 
and lead, and a new clock-tarret built at the 
south-west angle; the muniment-room will be 
over the entrance porch. The contractors for 
~~ work are Messrs. Halliday & Cave, of Greet- 

am. 
Wu. G. Oszorne, Clerk of the Works. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—An adjourned meeting of delegates 
of the carpenters’ and joiners’ societies has been 
heid at the Dake of York Tavern, York-street, 
Lambeth, in furtherance of the nine-hours 
movement. From the reports given in by the 
delegates it appeared that during the week large 
meetings had taken place in various metropolitan 
districts, at all of which resolutions have been 
unanimously adopted, declaring the great benefit 
that would accrue to the trade, in its present 
depressed condition, from a reduction in the 
hours of labour, and also in favour of the new 
code of working rules to be mutually agreed 
upon between employers and workmen. Ar- 
rangements were then made for the holding of 
other district meetings. 

Plymouth.—Several Plymouth builders com- 
plain of having received threatening letters 
bidding them prepare for death for employing 
men from the workhouses, although, as they 
allege, they are being paid the value of their 
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work. The relieving officer has also been 
threatened. 

Edinburgh. — A meeting of the Operative 
Painters of Edinburgh and Leith has been held 
in the Phoenix Hall. There was a good attend- 
ance of the trade. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. O’Brien, and on the platform were delegates 
from the Trades Council. The chairman intro- 
duced the business by stating that a memorial 
had been presented to the master painters com- 
plaining of the excessive number of apprentices, 
and the introduction of unskilled labourers, who, 
the memorialists stated, were employed to do 
the work of regular journeymen at a cheaper 
rate. The following resolutions were carried 
unanimously after some discussion :— 


*‘ That we, the house-painters of Edinburgh, Leith, and 
vicinity, use our utmost endeavour to rid the trade of the 
ruinous system of employing unskilled labour, so pre- 
valent in our trade,” 

“That, considering the many grievances which exist in 
our trade, it is absolutely necessary that the house-painters 
of Edinburgh, Leith, and vicinity, should become 
thoroughly united, and that this meeting pledge itself to 
support the same.”’ 


The delegates from the Trades Council spoke in 
support of both resolutions. 

Perth.—In pursuance of a resolation come to 
at a general meeting, the masons in connexion 
with the Perth branch of the United Operative 
Masons’ Association of Scotland have struck 
work. Upwards of three months ago the men 
intimated to the masters in Perth, that if the 
wages were not raised before the middle of the 


|present month from 53d. to 6d. per hour, a 


strike would take place. The masters, with one 
exception, refused to agree to the demands of 
the men: hence the present turn-out. Most of 
the men who are not members of the Masons’ 
Association have also struck work. It is asserted 
that, as the building trade is not brisk, the prin- 
cipal employers will firmly refuse to give at 
present the 3d. additional per hour sought by 
the Operatives’ Association. 

Glasgow.—The operative joiners, at present on 
strike, have had a meeting in the Prince of 
Wales Hall, Buchanan-street. Some discussion 
ensued as to the present aspect of the struggle, 
after which it was agreed :— 


** That, with a view to the satisfactory settlement of the 
present dispute, from this date,—21st March, 1870,—until 
such time as} working regulations and bye-laws for the 
trade are mutually agreed upon, we consider it binding 
upon employers and employed that the present rate of 
wages, 63d. per hour, should not be departed from without 
three months’ notice from either party ; and that the pre- 
sent working hours,—from 6 a.m. to 9 a.m., from 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m., and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m., for five days of the 
week ; and on Saturday, from 6 a.m, to 9 a.m., and from 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m.; in all, fifty-one hours,—shall not be 
departed from without six months’ notice from either 
party; and that a copy of this resolution be printed and 
submitted to those employers who have acceded or are 
likely to accede to our present demands, for their mutual 
agreement,” 

**That in consequence of the non-acceptance of the 
conference offered by us to our employers, tor the purpose 
of mutually arranging a code of bye-laws for the trade, we 
offer them another opportunity of so doing. Should such 
not be accepted within three idays, we will print our 
revised code of bye-laws, and submit them to the trade for 
mutual agreement, before we concede to any settlement of 
the present dispute.” 


The Liverpool carpenters and joiners have re- 
solved to support the Glasgow joiners in their 
movement. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Bow.—The new railway station of the North 
London Company at Bow has been opened for 
public traffic. The main building fronts the 
Bow-road, and over the booking and other offices 
there is a room, or hall, nearly 100 ft. in length, 
with an arched roof. The platforms and ap- 
preaches are somewhat similar to those at Dal- 
ston Junction. The cost of the new station 
exceeds, it is stated, 25,0001. 

Bath.—The Midland Goods-station in Syden- 
ham-field approaches completion. It is built of 
blue lias, with Box stone dressings. The roof 
is supported on a light framework of iron, and 
has rough thick glass in the centre. The offices 
ave at the east end of the station. Sydenham- 
field being separated from the city by the river, 
a bridge is being constructed to form a com- 
munication between Seymour-street and the 
goods-station. The bridge will be of cast iron, 
and in most respects similar to the existing one, 
with which it will be parallel, at a distance of 
about 100 yards. It will, however, have no 
pillars supporting it in the centre. The bridge 
will have a clear span of 150 ft., while its width 
will be 24 ft. The abutments on the Seymour- 
street side of the river are now in course of con- 
struction. The works are being carried out by 
Mr, Humphreys, of Derby, and his manager, Mr. 





Green, from the plans of Messrs. Allport, jun., 
& Wilson, the engineers, and the architect, Mr. 
Saunders. 

Sparks.—In the Court of Session, Edinburgh, 
an action has been brought by Mr. John Mur- 
doch, jun., Castle Douglas, for damages oc- 
casioned by a fire which originated through a 
stream of sparks from an engine on the defen- 
dants’ line falling on his premises. The 
a were laid at 1,0181.; the jury awarded 

351. 

English-built Locomotives Abroad.—The num- 
ber of locomotives ordered thus far in England 
for Russian railways is about 350. Of these, 
111 have been ordered of Messrs. Sharpe, 
Stewart, & Co., of Manchester; 15 of the 
Worcester Engine Company; 22 of Messrs. 
Neilson, of Glasgow; 78 of Messrs. Beyer, 
Peacock, & Co., of Manchester; 56 of Messrs. 
Kitson, of Leeds; and 69 of the Yorkshire 
Engine Company. A considerable number of* 
these engines are already delivered: others are- 
still on hand. 








BERKSHIRE, READING, AND NEWBURY 
LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


THE subject of the accompanying illustration 
is the newly-erected asylum for the reception of 
the insane poor of the county of Berks and 
boroughs of Reading and Newbury. The siteis 
favourably situated on the banks of the Thames 
at Cholsey, near to the Moulsford Station on the 
Great Western Railway. The land slopes gently 
southwards to the river, and is bounded on the 
north by the turnpike-road to Wallingford. The 
general outline of the plan affords uninterrupted 
views of the surrounding country, free access to 
sun and air, and js so arranged as to give the 
day-rooms a good aspect. There is no road nor 
building on the south side, which is appropriated 
entirely to the use of the patients, and will be 
laid out for them as gardens and airing-grounds. 

The accommodation for male and female 
patients is kept quite distinct on either side of 
the centre, and the kitchen and stores are so 
placed that the service on each side shall also 
be separate. 

The working patients who are engaged in the 
laundry and workshops are placed in the north 
block (the one illustrated), in the centre of 
which are the superintendent’s office, porter’s 
room, reception and waiting rooms, visiting 
justices’ room, and steward’s apartments. A 
residence is provided for the superintendent on 
the west side of the north block, with the front 
windows commanding the high road and the 
entrance to the asylum. It is connected by a 
circular corridor with his office. 

The wards for acute and recent cases, with a 
large dining-hall, form the south block, and the 
infirmaries the east and west wings. They are 
in a quiet position at a distance from the other 
wards, and where they cannot be used as a 
thoroughfare to any other part of the establish- 
ment. In the centre between the north and 
south blocks are the administration offices, 
including kitchen, scullery, larders, cellars, 
stores, dispensary, rooms for servants, engine 
and boiler house, pump-house, laundry, wash- 
houses, and workshops for tailors, matmakers, 
shoemakers, and others. 

The day-rooms, and patients’ corridors, and 
staircases, besides open fireplaces, will be 
warmed by Haden’s hot-waterapparatus. Rain- 
water will be stored in large tanks, and spring 
water pumped up into cisterns in the tower. All 
the buildings will be lighted by gas made at 
works erected for the purpose on the ground. 

The estate, which covers an area of sixty 
acres, will be laid out and partly cultivated by 
the patients. The sewage will be applied to the 
land. There are farm buildings, including 
stabling for horses, cow-house, piggeries, root- 
house, &c., and cottages for the farm bailiff and 
engineer, as well as an entrance lodge and 
cottpse adjoining. 

e patients’ chapel is at a little distance 
from the main building, so as to give the inmates 
the opportunity of a walk to and from the ser- 
vices. The nave is 51 ft. by 25 ft., and the 
chancel, which has a semi-circular apse, mea- 
sures 24 ft. by 20°ft. ; 

The buildings are constructed of red brick- 
work, slightly relieved with stone and coloured 
brick dressings, and have been erected by 
Messrs. Mansfield & Price, of London, under the 
direction of Mr. C. H. Howell, of Lancaster- 
place, Strand, the architect of the New Surrey 
and East Riding Asylums. 
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“THE ARTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES.” 


In our review of M. Paul Lacroix’s work,* we 
mentioned the facsimile of a miniature, drawn 
with a pen, taken from a Bible of the eleventh 
century now in the Imperial Library, Paris. 
Although rude and showing the decadence that 
the art of drawing the human figure had fallen 
into, it is curious in several respects, and we 
reproduce it. We see the masons using the 
pick, the trowel, and the plumb-bob, as still 
employed : the entasis of the central column is 
also noticeable. 

We are enabled to reproduce, too, the view of 
the entrance front of that remarkable church, 
Notre Dame la Grande, of Poitiers (France), 
with its multitudinous sculptured figures, bor- 
ders, and scrolls, and where on each side of the 
semicircular-headed central doorway the pointed 
arch appears, probably induced by desire to 
render the side arches more nearly of the height 
of the centralarchway. Many years have passed 
since we saw this building, but we remember 
distinctly the interest with which it was viewed 
as an extreme elaboration of the plainer kind of 
what we call Normar work,—a phase of the 
style then new to usasastudent. At the time we 
visited the building it had been long untouched, 
and was nearly black; and in place of the two 
columns that carry the arch of the great 
window in the centre, there were two inter. 
polated canopied niches. These have been 
removed, and other work has been done. M. 
Lacroix puts under his view of the front 
“‘ Twelfth Century.” The body of the church 
belongs to the end of the eleventh, or beginning 
of the twelfth century, but the front in 
question we have reason to believe is scarcely 
older than the commencement of the thirteenth. 
Of the sculpture we wrote at the time,—‘‘ The 
spandrels beneath the first cornice and corbels 
contain a series of bas-reliefs, representing on 
the left-hand side of the spectator Adam and 
Eve, Nebuchadnezzar, some of the prophets, and 
an angel announcing to Mary the dignity of 
her coming child; and on the other side the 
meeting of the Virgin and Elizabeth, and the 
birth of the Saviour. Over the doorway is a 
circalar-headed window, with a canopied niche 





* See p. 238, ante, 




















on either side, which is an interpolation of 
later times. The figures in the arcades repre- 
sent the apostles and two bishops. The lower 
part of the gable is inlaid with a series of 
small circular discs, and the upper part of it 
with squares placed diagonally : in the centre o: 
the two parts is sculptured a large vesica 
piscis, containing a figure of Christ, and sym- 
bols of the four evangelists, namely, the bull, 
the angel, the eagle, and the lion.’”’* 








CONSTRUCTION OF THE WOLF ROCK 
LIGHTHOUSE. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


On March Ist, Mr. C. B. Vignoles, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair, the paper read was “ On 
the Wolf Rock Lighthouse,” by Mr. Jas. N. 
Douglass. 

Before entering upon the immediate subject 
of the paper, the author noticed briefly some 
other works which had been executed from time 
to time in the same neighbourhood, and with 
which it was intimately connected. These in- 
cluded a lighthouse on the Longships Rock, built 
of granite in 1795, and from which a catoptric 
fixed light was exhibited. Owing to the terrific 
seas to which it was exposed, the lantern, with 
its centre at an elevation of 79 ft. above high 
water of spring tides, was so much under water 
during stormy weather, that the character of the 
light could not be determined with accuracy. 
In its stead a granite column 110 ft. high was 
now being erected, to be surmonnted by a first 
order dioptric light. In the same year, 1795, 
beacons were erected on the Wolf and the 
Rundlestone Rocks. These works were de- 
scribed, as well as a second_beacon erected on the 
Rundlestone during the years 1841-3, the mast 
of which was on several occasions carried away 
and had to be re-instated. The dangers of the 
Rundlestone had since been marked by a bell 
buoy. An iron beacon was also erected on the 
Wolf Rock during the years 1836-40, and during 
these five years it was only possible to work on 





* « Pen and Pencil Sketches of Poitiers and Angouléme, 
= some Remarks on Early Architecture.” By George 
odwin, 























the rock for thirty and a quarter days of ten 
hours each. The mast of this had likewise to be 
renewed several times. The ironwork of this 
beacon, after an exposure of thirty years to the 
corrosive action of sea water, was in a good state 
of preservation, having been protected by a coat 
of red lead paint, renewed annually. 

The Wolf Rock was stated to be composed of 
a hard, dark, felspathic porphyry. Its highest 
part was 17 ft. above low water of spring tides, 
which had a rise of 19 ft. The surface was 
ragged, rendering a landing upon it difficult. 
The depth of the water close to the rock was 
twenty fathoms, excepting on the south-east side, 
where a shoal extended for a considerable 
distance. In the year 1860, the late Mr. Walker 
was instructed to furnish a design for, and am 
approximate estimate of the cost of, the work. 
These having been approved, the author, who 
was then completing the Smalls Lighthouse, was 
appointed to carry out the work as resident engi- 
neer. The form and dimensions of the tower 
differed but little from those of the Bishop, the 
Smalls, and the Hanois. Its exact height was 
116 ft. 42 in., its diameter at the base was 41 ft. 
8 in., and near the top, at the springing of the 
curve of the cavetto under the lantern gallery, 
the diameter was 17 ft. For a height of 39 ft. 
43 in. from the base the work was solid, with the 
exception of a space forming a tank for fresh 
water. At the level of the entrance door the 
walls were 7 ft. 93} in. thick, whence they 
gradually decreased throughout the whole 
height of the shaft to 2 ft. 3 in. at the 
thinnest part near the top. The shaft of the 
tower was a concave elliptic frustum, the 
generating curve of which had a major axis 
of 236 ft., and a minor axis of 40 ft. It con- 
tained 44,506 cubic feet of granite, weighing 
about 3,296} tons; and its centre of gravity 
was 36 ft. 24 in. above the base. In considera- 
tion of the exposed position of the work, it was 
determined to dovetail each face stone vertically 
and horizontally, in accordance with the system 
suggested by the author’s father, and first 
adopted at the Hanois Lighthouse. This 
method consisted in having a raised dovetailed 
band, 3 in. in height, on the top bed and one 
end joint of each stone. A corresponding dove- 
tailed recess was cut in the bottom bed and end 
joint of the adjoining stones, with just sufficient 
clearance for the raised band to enter it freely 
in setting. From experiments made upon 
blocks of granite put together in this manner 
with Portland cement, it was found that the 
work was so homogeneous as to be as nearly as 
possible equal in strength to solid granite. In 
addition to increased strength, this system of 
dovetailing afforded great protection to both 
the horizontal and the vertical joints, against 
the wash of the sea when the work was first set. 
As an additional precaution, each stone of the 
first twenty courses was also secured by two 
bolts to the course below. The masonry, to 
the level of high water spring tides, was set in 
fresh Medina Roman cement, part of which was 
supplied from the Government Stores at Chat- 
ham, and part was manufactured by Messrs. 
Francis & Co., from whom the Portland cement was 
obtained for setting the work above high water. 
All the cement used in the work was mixed with 
an equal portion of clean, sharp, granitic sand, 
obtained from the stamps refuse of the Balles- 
widden Tin Mine, near Penzance. This sand 
was of excellent quality for such work, every 
grain in it being hard, angular, and rough. 
Salt-water was used for mixing all the cement 
required for the landing platform and for the 
solid portion of the tower; above this fresh 
water was used. The step ladders for ascending 
from floor to floor, and the partitions between 
the rooms and staircase, were of cast iron, and 
precaution had been taken to limit the use of 
wood for the fittings as much as possible, in case 
of fire. The doors, windows, and storm shutters 
were of gun-metal. The windows of the watch 
or service room, immediately under the lantern, 
were specially arranged for admitting air to 
the lantern, and for regulating the ventilation, 
in all ordinary weather. The supply of air was 
admitted by a valve at the upper part of the 
window, so as to pass above the head of the 
light-keeper on duty, and upwards through ap 
iron grating surrounding the lantern floor. _ 

The lantern was one of the cylindrical heli- 
cally-framed type, designed by the author, and 
adopted by the Trinity House. 

The total cost of the undertaking, including 
the lantern, the illuminating apparatus, cost of 
workyard at Penzance, vessels, and all inci- 
dental expenses, might be taken at 62,7261. 
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THE OPERA HOUSES. 


Covent Garden.—Madlle. Sessi, who appeared 
on the opening night in “ Lucia di Lammer. 
moor,” achieved considerable success, and pro- 
mises an important fature. 

Drury Lane.—The auditorium of “ Old Drury” 
is about to undergo a complete transformation to 
adapt it for the requirements of the New Opera 
Company, which, under the direction of Mr. Geo. 
Wood, starts as a rival to the Mapleson-Gye 
Company at Covent Garden. Drawings have 
been prepared by Messrs.*Marsh Nelson & 
Harvey, architects; and the works placed in the 
thands of Messrs. W. Bracher & Son, who re- 
modelled the house under the same architects for 
Mr. Mapleson, after the destruction of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1868. 





ARCHITECTURE AT THE BIRMINGHAM 
SPRING EXHIBITION. 


THERE are now two Exhibitions in the year in 
Birmingham. The spring show has just com- 
menced, and appears a very good one. Turner, 
Cattermole, Callcott, Harding, Prout, and other 
eminent artists are well represented, and the 
local artists have likewise done very well. There 
is also an attempt at architectural drawing, but 
itisafeebleone. Four designs only are sent, and 


Mr. Fearon, in reporting on Manchester, speaks 
most unfavourably of the uninspected schools, 
pronouncing 37 out of 81 as unfit. And as to 
Liverpool, he states that it is siill worse. Mr. 
Fitch, in his report, describes the private schools 
in a similar way. “Too much religion” in the 
other schools seems to have been given by 
parents as a reason for patronising private 
schools. The reports are not so much intended 
to summarise the actual work done in the in- 
spected or aided schools, as to show the cha- 
racter and quality of the instruction given in 
the uninspected and private schools for the poor. 
The reports are accompanied with maps of the 
four towns, showing by symbols the geographical 
distribution of the various classes of schools. 








STEAM ROAD ROLLER FOR MAIDSTONE. 


TuE Local Board for Maidstone, who have been 
for some time considering the feasibility of having 
a steam road-roller for use on the roads of that 
town, have at last decided to purchase a 15-ton 





one of Messrs. Aveling & Porter, of Rochester. 
| At the meeting of the Paving Committee, held 
| on the 7th ult., the borough surveyor submitted | 





/a report on the steam-roller hired from Messrs. | 
| Aveling with the view of purchase, and which 


| 





| has been working on the roads of Maidstone for 
‘some weeks. From the calculation made by 


called, it being the shape ; but its interior is a quagmire, a 
receptacle for filth and other excrement, to the disgrace of 
the authorities. It has been ascertained from the solicitor 
to the parish that it is no man’s land, and comes under 
the jurisdiction of the higher powers. 

I will briefly state for public information what steps 
have been taken in the matter, and leave all to judge. 
This neighbourhood has rapidly increased; and by such 
influx it was deemed expedient, about ten months ago, to 
memorialise the vestry of St. Pancras, and a yery nume- 
rously-signed petition from freeholde:s, leaseholders, and 
inhabitants on the subject of the circus was presented to 
that Board, and received marked attention, and by themin 
the usual course was referred to the local Board of Works 
at Edward-street, for that body to take it into their con- 
sideration, and report thereon. 

This was accordingly done, and the report was brought 
back to the vestry, with a recommendation that it be re- 
ferred to the august body at Spring Gardens. 

After a lapse of many weeks, and finding no notice had 
been taken ; through the indefatigable exertions of some 
of the vestrymen, one in particular, it was stated by one 
of the representatives at the Board of Works for this 
parish (Mr. Silas Taylor) that it had been referred to the 
** Parks and Open Spaces Committee ’”’ to view the same. 
Time passed, no view. Again, a little more agitation; 
and at length, about five weeks back, I understand the 
Committee did favour this pestilential spot ; but I regret 
to say no report has yet come to hand, 

Now, sir, St. Pancras contributes largely to all metro- 
politan improvements,—the parks, the vast City improve- 
ments, &c.; yet, forsooth, when we ask for a matter of a 
few hundred pounds to improve our parish, in two or three 
really necessary localities,—to wit, this circus, the bridge 
crossing the canal near the York and Albany, and the one 


| in the Chalk Farm-road,—all we get is to be treated with 


contumely, despite the immense contributions levied upon 
the ratepayers of this parish. 

I beg to apologise for the length of this letter; but as 
an owner of property, in common with many others in this 
neighbourhood, we are great sufferers through the appa- 


they are certainly not of extraordinary merit. Mr.| the committee, it appears that the cost of rent neglect of the Board; whereas, for a proportion of 


#. Bindley sends his drawing for West Bromwich the roller, including a sinking fund to cover ™ 


Schools, but it is poor Elizabethan, and makes 
one wonder how it came to obtain the com- 
mission. Mr. F. T. Proud’s design for cottages 
is a superior production altogether, and is a 
pleasing specimen of Domestic Gothic, showing 
how a good effect may be obtained in skilful 
hands and by simple means. Mr. J. 8. Davis’s 
reredos is a flaming piece of composition. He 
cannot be complimented on any great success, 
though there are indications that he might do 
better if he were to take more pains. He has 
some idea of colour, but his figure-drawing is 
defective. I should certainly advise him to 
study figure-drawing for some time. His 
cathedral front is tame and commonplace. I 
fancy it would be a good thing if some local 
architect would deliver a course of lectures on 
architecture. I do not see why that art should 
‘be so neglected, and so many architects, too, as 
it is in Birmingham. T. G. 








FALL OF HUSTINGS AT BRISTOL. 


On Saturday last the nomination of a member 
in Parliament for the city took place before the re- 
turning-officer, Mr. T. Proctor, high sheriff, upon 
hustings erected in the Corn Exchange. There 
was a large and very noisy gathering. While 
one of the candidates was speaking, the hustings 
upon which were the officials, candidates, and 
some hundred or more gentlemen, suddenly gave 
‘way, and a panic ensued. The candidates were 
thrown into each other’s arms, and the reporters 
and other gentlemen fell amongst the shattered 
timber. One or two fainted and were carried 
out, and three or four received severe bruises. 
Many, of course, were much shaken, but hap- 
pily none were seriously hurt. The accident is 
said to have arisen from the breaking of an iron 
bar. A large number of the corn merchants’ 
desk-stands being under the hustings, the de- 
scent of the framework was checked, so pre- 
venting the consequences from being more 
serious. We are constantly urging the necessity 
for proper supervision by public officers of such 
constructions, 








STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE GREAT 
TOWNS. 


Two important reports have just been pre- 
sented to Parliament, prepared for the Education 
Department by Mr. J. G. Fitch and Mr. D. R. 
Fearon, on the education of the poorer classes 
of children in Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, 
and Manchester. It appears by the report of 
the former gentleman that in Birmingham, the 
population from 3 to 13 is 83,125; the average 
attendance in inspected schools, 16,053; the 
number in attendance in other schools, 10,783. 
In Leeds, the population for 3 to 13 is 58,307 ; 
the average attendance at inspected schools, 
12,422; and the attendance at other schools, 
7,070. Thus the existing system of State aid, 
administered through the agency of the religious 
bodies, reaches 28,475 out of 141,432, or 20 per 
cent. of the total population of school age. 


| depreciation, will be about 80l.a year. Thecost | 
of stones spread by the Board on the Maidstone 
roads is about 1,500/. per annum ; consequently, 
if the roller saves only 6 per cent. of the material 
used (and it is expected that it will save con- 
siderably more), then there will be a direct 
saving to the ratepayers by the purchase of the 
roller, independently of the indirect saving by the 
improved surface of the roads, and consequent 
reduction in draught, wear and tear of horses, 
carriage, and harness, with great increase of 
comfort to persons riding in carriages. It was 
stated by the surveyor that the total cost of 
working the 15-ton steam-roller per day was 
15s. 6d., and the cost of working a 5-ton horse 
roller, with four horses, was 283., or nearly 
double for the horse power alone. 








COMPETITIONS. 


New Workhouse, Cardif.—We understand that 
Mr. T. E. Knightley, of London, by the request 
of the guardians, has examined and reported 





upon the competition designs sent, in January | 
last, by thirteen architects, for a new workhouse 
in the above union, capable of accommodating 
500 inmates. The referee’s report will be con- 
sidered by the guardians at their next meeting. 

New Mechanics’ Institute, Thornton. —In a 
limited competition, the designs submitted 
by Mr. Geo. Smith, of Bradford and Keighley, 
architect, have been accepted by the committee 
for the proposed new Mechanics’ Institute and 
Working Men’s Club, Thornton. The building 
comprises a reading-room, 22 ft. by 20 ft.; 
refreshment-room, 22 ft. by 20 ft.; library, 19 ft. 
by 18 ft.; and curator’s house, on ground-floor; 
and two class-rooms and conversation-room on 
first floor. A lecture-hall will be placed in the 
rear, capable of seating 500 persons. The esti- 
mated cost is about 2,2001., but it is intended to 
leave the lecture-hall out of the scheme at 
present, and proceed with the rooms most 
urgently required. 








LAMBETH WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


THE Board having called in Mr. H. Currey 
to assist them in their selection, have awarded 
the first premium to Mr. Parris; the second to 
Messrs. Giles & Biven and C. Foulsham ; and 
the third to Mr. R. E. Tyler. 








ST. PANCRAS PARISH AND 
THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Sr1r,—Will you favour me with a little space to dilate 
upon @ grievance which casts a slur upon that all-im- 
portant,—I may say omnipotent,— body who hold supreme 
sway over this vast metropolis, viz., the governing power 
at Spring Gardens. For the better information of your 
readers, I may observe that a certain locality known as 
‘* Gospel Oak Fields,” Kentish Town, in the northern part 
of St. Pancras, well built upon, and possessing, in close 
proximity, two railway stations, a church, chapels, schools, 
&c., and other requisites for a populous neighbourhood, 
is to be seen a plague-spot, a disgrace to civilisation, and 





an eye-sore, which has obtained the sobriquet of ‘‘ Mud 
Island,” its name being ‘Lismore-cireus,” or it is so 





oney, ‘‘ Mud Island,” in lieu of being a “ plague- 
spot,” would become an oasis, and make the neighbour- 
hood pleasant, healthy, and habitable. 

; A RATEPAYER 
(Ward No, 1, St. Pancras). 








LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


Bowes v. Law.—This case was tried in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court before Sir R. Malins, 

Mr. Bowes, the plaintiff, is the owner of a mansion- 
house and grounds at Frickley, near ‘Doncaster, which 
abut on a road called Carlton-terrace. On his qr | 
his property by purchase, the vendor, Mr. Alison, entere 
into a covenant that no buildings except dwelling-houses 
of not less value than 200/. should be built on two plots of 
land on the other side of Carlton-terrace, These lots were 
subsequently acquired by Mr. Law, the vicar of Frickley, 
and thrown into his garden. He built a wall 8} ft. high 
to inclose it from the road. In one place the wall was 
raised to 11 ft. high, and a vinery with a sloping glass 
roof put up againstit. This was a suit to obtain a man- 
datory injunction to compel Mr. Law to remove his wall 
and his vinery as being buildings within the meaning of 
the covenant. 

Mr. Kay, Q.C., and Mr. Dewsnap appeared for the 
pla‘ntiff; Mr. Amphlett, Q.C.,and Mr. Kekewich for Mr, 
Law; and Mr, Spencer Butler for Mr, Alison. 

The Vice-Chancellor said the wall was not within the 
covenant, but the vinery was; but as it had been built 
and no substantial injury was incurred by the plaintiff, he 
should not grant an injunction, but merely declare there 
had been a breach of the covenant, assess damages at 40s., 
and give the plaintiff the costs of the suit. 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
RUINOUS BUILDINGS. 


Mr. P. Dz Keyser, the proprietor of the Royal Hotel, 
Chatham-place, Blackfriars, was summoned by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, before Alderman Stone, to show 
cause why he did not do certain works to his hotel, in 
order to make the building safe for the public. 

Mr. Under-Sheriff Baylis said that the district surveyor, 
who was appointed by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
had given the Commissioners of Sewers notice that the 
defendant’s building was in a dangerous condition, and re- 
quired that certain walls should be pulled down and re- 
built in cement, The commissioners had given notice to 
the defendant to do that work, and he had neglected to 
comply with their requisition. 

Mr. Edward Power, the district surveyor for the south- 
ern division of London, said that a policeman, or somes 
body else, called his attention to the dangerous condition 
of the defendant’s premises, and he surveyed them, and 
reported to the Commissioners of Sewers that the struc- 
ture was dangerous, and that the sunken part should be 
cut out and replaced by sound stock bricks. The struc- 
ture was then and was still in a dangerous state, 

In cross-examination he maintained that the structure 
was dangerous, but he did not know how long it might 
stand, whether for one, two, ten, or twenty years. 

For the defendant it was contended that the building 
was in no way dangerous, and that it was under the con- 
tinual supervision of the surveyor of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the surveyor of Bridewell Hospital (to 
whom the property belonged), and Mr. Gruning, the sur- 
veyor for Mr. De Keyser; and that every possible precau- 
tion was taken to secure the property from any accident. 
It was true that a crack had shown itself in the house, but 
it had been there for nine or ten years, and four years ag 
a fillet of cement had been run round the house to see! 
any further settlement took place, but during the whole 
of that time it had not settled one ,bit, The whole of 
these proceedings, it.was contended, were malicious 03 
the part of Mr. Power, because Mr. De Keyser had 
complained against him to the Commissioners of Sewers. 

Mr. Gruning and Mr. Donaldson, surveyors, were ¢X- 
amined, and positively denied that the structure was dan- 
gerous. 

Other evidence was about to be called, but 

Alderman Stone stopped the case, and said that he was 
satisfied the building was not a dangerous structure, a0 
therefore he dismissed the summons. He, however, 
thought the case ought to be inquired into elsewhere. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Headingley.—The church here has been re- 
opened, having been closed since August last, in 
order to permit of alterations and improvements 
which have been made in the fabric. The altera- 
tions and additions are briefly these: a new 
organ chamber and vestry have been built, and 
this arrangement has permitted of the organ 
and choir being brought downstairs; a new 
oak reredos and communion-rails have been put 
up; an oak pulpit and oak lectern erected ; the 
chancel has been re-tiled, and the tall pews have 
been cut down. The roof formerly was mainly 
composed of plaster. This has been removed, 
and suitable woodwork introduced. A new 
heating apparatus has been provided, and con- 
siderable attention paid to ventilation. The 
whole of the works have been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Chas. Fowler, archi- 
tect, Leeds ; and the reredos, pulpit, lectern, &c., 
have been executed:from his designs. 

East Horsleyx—The parish church of Hast 
Horsley, which, for some months past, has been 
undergoing restoration, has been re-opened by 
the Bishop of Winchester. On the same day a 
mausoleum for the family of the Earl of Lovelace 
was consecrated by his Lordship. The church is 
an ancient structure,—in fact, one of the oldest 
in the country ; and having fallen into a dilapi- 
dated condition, the nave and side aisles have 
been pulled down, with the exception of the 
north wall, and re-erected as nearly as possible 
on the original plan. Besides the north wall, in 
which are inserted several monuments, as well 
as one or two ancient windows, containing 
escutcheons in painted glass, the only portion of 
the building that has -not been renovated is the 
square tower, covered with plaster. The resto- 
ration has been carried out by Messrs. Swayne, 
of Guildford, builders, from designs by Mr. H. 
Woodyer, architect. 

Newark.—At a meeting of the committee ap- 
pointed to carry out the necessary preliminaries 
for the proposed church at the north end of the 
town, the reports from the several collectors 
were received. The amount promised was 
sufficient to warrant the committee in proceed- 
ing further in the undertaking, and it was 
determined to accept an offer made by the 
trustees of the Duke of Newcastle to sell any 
quantity of land they may require for their pur- 
pose in North-gate, now occupied as gardens. 
The price is to be 3s. per yard, which is below 
the market value. Architects residing in Not- 
tinghamshire and Lincolnshire will be invited to 
compete. It is intended to erect a building to 
accommodate 600 people, and capable of exten- 
sion at a future time, at a cost, in all, not ex- 
ceeding 3,0001. 

Fulborn (Cambridgeshire).—The parish church 
has been re-opened, after having been restored. 
The church had got into avery dilapidated state. 
The windows in the tower, which were blocked 
up, have been re-opened and renewed. In the 
nave a decorated roof has been placed, almost a 
copy of the old one. The chancel arch is new. 
The chancel is 3 ft. wider at the west than at the 
east; it also leans some inches to the north. 
The chancel is lighted by lancet windows, which 
would have an improved appearance if filled in 
With coloured glass; the east window especially 
looks very bare. Seats have been retained, but 
the majority of them have been replaced by oak 
benches, with carved panels. The roof is 
entirely new, and the floor is paved with 
Staffordshire tiles. The total cost of the work 
has been about 4,0001. Mr. Blomfield, of London, 
was the architect; and Mr. R. Tooley, of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, the contractor. 

Sheford.—The new church of the Holy Inno- 
cents has been consecrated. The building is in 
the Early English style. It is a simple church, 
without aisles, but with arch dividing the chancel 
from the nave. On the south side is a vestry. 
The tracery and door-jambs are of Bath stone, 
and the exterior of flint, interspersed with stone 
bands. A bell-cot surmounts the west end, built 
for two large bells: at present there is but one 
small one. The whole is finished completely 
with Bath stone. The chief entrance is at the 
west end, over which an oak porch is raised, the 
gift of the Rev. J. L. Randall, rector of New- 
bury. The chancel is apsidal; at the curve in 
the interior is an arcade of seven arches, carried 
upon banded shafts of grey Bath stone. There 
are in addition @ stone sedilia, a piscina on the 
north side, and credence-table. At present there 
18 nO reredos, but arrangements are made for 
one to be fixed hereafter. The apse is lined 
With a dado of tiles, from the works of Messrs. 





Maw & Co. The chancel floor is:-laid with fancy 
tiles, and the body of the church is also paved 
with tiles throughout. The pulpit, which is 
scarcely finished, is of oak, and the gift of Mr. 
Gower. A number of steps between the nave 
and the chancel give elevation to the holy table 
at the east end. The nave, in the absence of 
fixed seats, is supplied with chairs. There is a 
good deal of carving in the chancel, the caps, 
shafts, and corbels of the chancel being elabo- 
rately worked. The glazing is of rough cathe- 
dral glass, and in patterns. At. present there is 
no stained glass. The cost of the work has been 
about 1,5007. The architect was Mr. C. F. Hay-. 
ward, of London; and the contractor Mr. T. 
Wooldridge, of Hungerford. 

Brackley.—The newly-restored chapel of St. 
John and St. James bas been re-opened for divine 
service. During the past twenty-eight years, 
the building, formerly the chantry of the hos- 
pital, has been allowed to fall into decay, and, 
from some want of harmony between the inha- 
bitants of Brackley and the owners of the 
property (the president and scholars of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford), nothing was done to 
restore the ancient edifice to its proper use. 
Liberal aid, however was given by the college 
authorities, so that in a short time 2,2821. 2s. 
were collected from different sources, of which 
sum 1221. were devoted by Magdalene College 
(in addition to 2001. for the interior works) to 
the exterior renovation, which included new 
west doors (with wrought-iron hinges), new 
internal rere arch, the metal-work about the 
walls and roof, drainage, restoration of the 
tower, and stone crosses to the eastern and 
western gables. The total also includes a gift 
of 1001. from the Feoffees of the Brackley 
Charity Estate. The works were placed in the 
hands of Mr. C. Buckeridge, of Oxford and 
London, architect, and the edifice has been 
restored to something of its ancient splendour. 

Shouldham (Norfolk).—The parish church of 
Shouldham has been re-opened after restoration, 
the chancel and vestry being entirely new. The 
old chancel was almost entirely rebuilt about 
1840, in the style of the period. The present 
erection, which supplies the place of the other, 
is in the Early Decorated style, the materials 
employed being flint and Casterton stone. The 
reredos is carved and coloured, a marble cross 
being the principal feature in the composition. 
A low chancel-wall separates the more sacred 
portion of the building from the nave, and on 
the south side this is extended outwards, so as 
to form a pulpit. The vestry is large, and is on 
the north side. The church is lighted by three 
coronee, illuminated by the Brighton lamp. The 
entire cost is 1,3071. 7s. 5d., of which 1,0731. 
were contributed by Sir Thomas Hare, bart., of 
Stow Hall, and the remainder by the parish. 
The architect was Mr. R. J. Withers, of London; 
and the contractor, Mr. Brown, of Lynn. The 
decoration of the reredos was done by Messrs. 
Bell & Almond, of London. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Claremont.—The Baptist new chapel on St. 
George’s-road has been opened for divine 
service. ‘The building is in the Italian style of 
architecture, and was designed by Mr. George 
Woodhouse, of Bolton, architect. The prin- 
cipal front is situate in St. George’s-road, and is 
set back 15 ft. from the line of street. The 
main walls are built of pressed bricks. Oneach 
side of the ground-floor story are seven large 
windows, with arched segmental reveal arches 
and jambs; the upper windows have semi- 
circular heads; and at the springing of the 
arches in front and sides are built bands of 
black brick forming distinctive horizontal lines. 
The base course of the walls is built of pitch- 
faced wall stones, quarried from the neighbour- 
hood, and the dressings are Yorkshire stone. 
The gallery front and framing has two circular 
ends, the former with pitch-pine framed elongated 
panels, with mouldings, cornice, and mahogany 
book-board. Iron columna, with capitals, sup- 
port the gallery, which is divided into five pews 
at each side and aisle. At the north end is a 
children’s gallery, which will seat 200. The 
framing to the gallery is similar to the body of 
the chapel, but of common pine. All the wood- 
work is stained and varnished; all the floors 
throughout are boarded; and the windows are 
fitted with sliding sashes for external ventila- 
tion. The ceiling is divided into central bays, 
with plain border and dentil cornice and mould- 





ings. Five sunlights, gilded, are suspended 


from the ceiling, and a number smaller in size 
under the gallery give light to the whole chapel. 
The great width of the edifice is spanned by a 
double queen-post roof, and covered with blue 
Bangor slates. Three vestries are provided at 
the back part of the ground floor of the chapel, 
together with a general staircase. The nature 
of the site has enabled the architect to provide 
a large and commodions schoolroom, and he hag 
introduced a mezzanine floor and balcony, with 
sliding sash-front. This arrangement gives to 
the committee nine separate class-rooms for the 
teaching of adults. The whole of the rooms are 
lighted by external windows, and the class- 
rooms are fitted with fireplaces. A fire-proof 
room is provided, and hot-air heating apparatus 
has been fixed by Whittaker & Constantine, of 
Bolton, The chapel and offices will cost about 
5,5002. The contractor who has executed the 
work is Mr. John Robinson, jun., of Hyde. 
Normanton.—The new Congregational Chapel 
at Normanton is now completedand opened. It 
is seated for about 200 persons, and has in 
communication with it, by means of sliding 
shutters, a school-room, capable of accommo- 
dating nearly 100 more. It is designed in the 
Early English style of architecture, the walling 
being red brick with dressings of Little Eaton 
stone. The side elevations have trefoil-headed 
windows arranged in couplets. The end bay on 
one side is occupied by a timber-framed porch, 
and on the other by a high-pitched gable with a 
two-light plate traceried window. ‘The front 
elevation has a high-pitched gable with a three- 
light traceried window, and a timber-framed and 
slated bell-turret. The pewing is open-framed, 
stained and varnished. The cost has been about 
5001. The architect was Mr. Tait, of Leicester. 
Leigh.—A new Primitive Methodist Chapel has 
been opened for divine service in Bradshawgate, 
instead of the unsightly erection which had for- 
merly served the Primitive Methodists of Leigh 
to worship in. The new chapel is in the Norman- 
Gothic style. The original designof Mr. Pritchard, 
C.E., the architect, was not strictly carried out 
in all its details, much of the purely ornamental 
work having to be abandoned. The building is 
constructed mainly of brick, with dressings of 
Edge Fold stone, and of coloured bricks for the 
doors and windows. The front facing Bradshaw- 
gate is composed of preased brick, tuck pointed. 
In the centre is a large ornamental Gothic win- 
dow. The form of the interior of the chapel is 
amphitheatrical, with a semi-chancel at the 
south end, containing a panelled Gothic rostrum, 
and also supplying accommodation for the choir. 
The roof is on the king-post principle, with seg- 
mental collars, secured with wrought-iron straps, 
bolts, and plates, and ornamented with sunk and 
perforated panels. The acoustic properties of 
the chapel are said to be good. The chapel is 
capable of seating between 400 and 500 persons, 
and underneath is space for aschool-room, vestry, 
and three class-rooms. The plot in front of the 
building will be planted with shrubs, &c. En- 
closing the front space is a railing, which has 
been prepared from a design of the architect. 
The entire cost of the building is between 1,6001. 








and.1,7001. The builder was Mr. Thomas Bethell, 
of Harlestown. 

Grays.—The foundation stone of a new chapek 
for the Primitive Methodist community in this 
place has been laid. The building will be situate 
within easy reach of all parts of the town. It 
is computed to cost nearly 1,0001., of which about 
8001. are yet required; and the builder is Mr. 
Larkin, of Orsett. 

Horncastle.—T he new Wesleyan chapel, opened 
at Horncastle, is built in the Italian style of 
architecture. Its external dimensions are 96 ft. 
in length, 58 ft. in width, and 35 ft. in height. 
The walls are built with brick, in two colours, 
having Bath stone dressings. There are three 
entrances in front, with glazed screens in the 
vestibules. The body of the chapel contains 
480 sittings, 125 of which are free. There are 
four side entrances and staircases leading to 
the gallery, which is semicircular at each end, 
and besides an orchestra, contains 532 sittings, 
142 of which are free. In the rear of the build- 
ing there is a band-room, 53 ft. by 17% ft., and 
five class-rooms and vestries, all warmed by open 
fires, and lighted with gas. The chapel is 
warmed by hot-water pipes, and lighted by two 
large sun-burners, and eight pendants under the 
gallery. All internal woodwork is stained and 
varnished, except the pulpit and gallery front, 
which are painted white and gold. The windows 
are glazed with enamelled glass, having orna- 
mental coloured borders. The cost will be about 
4,5001. Mr. William Waddington, of Burnley, 
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Lancashire, was the architect; and Messrs. 
Walter & Hinsman, of Horncastle, were the 
builders. 

Woodgreen (London).—It is proposed by acon- 
gregation of Wesleyans, who have hitherto occu- 
pied the Mission-room, Woodgreen, to erect 
another place of worship. The site chosen is 
situated in the Bounds Green-road, near the 
Fishmongers’ Almshouses. The cost wili be 
about 4,0001., and it will be capable of holding 
1,000 persons. The building -will contain a large 
room at the back for Sunday-school purposes. It 
is intended at first to erect only a portion of 
these buildings. 


Hooks Heceiherd. 


The Rosicrucians: their Rites and Mysteries. By 














HARGRAVE JENNINGS, Illustrated. London: 
Hotten. 1870. 


In 1858 the author of this book published a 
work entitled “ Curious Things of the Outside 
World,” in which his peculiar views and deduc- 
tions as to Rosicrucianism were hinted at; but 
his present work is quite a new one, forming 
what the author calls “a history of the alchemical 
philosophers, written with a serious explanatory 
purpose, and for the first time impartially stated 
since the days of James I.” Mr. Jennings does 
not wish to commit himself to the strange doc- 
trines of the Rosicrucians, but merely to be held 
as their historian; and yet he speaks as if he 
were bound not to reveal their deepest secrets ; 
and, speaking at them, in his preface, as if they 
were an existent brotherhood, he assures us 
that “‘no student of the occult philosophy need 
fear that we shall not most carefully keep guard 
—standing sentry, so to speak—over those other 
and more recondite systems which are connected 
with our subject;” and assuredly, although he 
quotes some of their mystical and obscure dicta, 
he does not reveal to us their meaning,—a fact 
which admits of more explanations than one. 
Nevertheless he tells us, as we have said, that 
his present work is written “with a serious 
explanatory purpose.” 

Rosicrucianism is a very curious subject, re- 
garding which, little except, perhaps, what the 
Count de Gabalis has “revealed,” has been 
written, or is known, in modern times. This 
work, therefore, cannot but interest many 
readers. It gives an account of the ancient fire 
and serpent worship, and attempts to explain 
“mystic symbols represented in the monuments 
and talismans of the primeval philosophers.” 
Many of these symbols are very curious ; but 
jast as Mr. Jennings takes care to let his 
readers know that he does not identify himself 
with the doctrines of the Rosicrucians, which, 
indeed, he does not reveal, so must we be excused 
from identifying ourselves with his “ serious 
explanatory purpose,” all the more especially in 
regard to what he says on architectural subjects. 

The illustrations are very numerous (upwards 
of 300, it is said), but not well arranged. They 
form, together with the text, a very curious 
volume, the materials of which must have cost 
Mr. Jennings great and long-continued labour to 
collect; but it is to be hoped his loyalty tothe | 
Rosicrucian or other occult brethren or friends | 
will enable him, in another edition, to digest 
and arrange his subject more relevantly, and 
explain himself a little more clearly, than he has 
yet done. 








VARIORUM. 





“A Plea for the Compulsory Teaching of the 
Elements of Physical Education in our National | 
Elementary Schools. By Mathias Roth, M.D. | 
Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row.” The | 
claims of physical education to rank with read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are pretty strong,— 
always, of course, with due respect, we hope, to 
the poor little brains that are busy in acquiring 
physical material,as well as physical and all other 
ssort of education. The aim of this pamphlet is 
to induce the Council of Education to rule that a 
school shall not be considered efficient rnless 
physical education, including sanitary know- 
ledge, forms part of the regular and daily 
instruction ; and that no Government aid should 
be given to any school unless the inspector 
reports sufficient progress in this educational 
branch. —— “The Edccational Condition and 
Requirements of one Square Mile in the 
East End of London. Bell & Daldy.” This 
Supplement to the Journal of the Society of 
Arts has been prepared, at the request of the 





council, by Mr. George C. T. Bartley. It relates to 


the district about Bethnal-green, Kingsland, and 
Haggerstone. The district contains 17 schools 
receiving Government grants; 2 schools inspected 
by Government, but receiving no grants; 27 
schools not inspected by Government; 8 schools 
proposed to be enlarged ; and two proposed new 
schools. The estimated population of the dis- 
trict is 130,000; number of houses, 17,589; 
estimated number of children between 3 and 12 
years, 30,160; number at school, 10,898, of 
which number 5,618 are in Government in- 
spected and aided schools. The estimated 
number of children taught to read, write, and 
do arithmetic fairly well is, say, 4,000; the 
estimated number growing up more or less in 
ignorance, 19,262; the estimated cost of new 
school buildings and land absolutely necessary 
if these are to be educated, 60,000/.; and the 
annual cost of keeping up these schools will be 
16,0001. In the district referred to there is a 
public-house or beer-house for every 53 private 
houses, and for every 249 adults. In all there 
are 165 public-houses and 166 beer-houses, and 
the estimated amount annually spent in them 
by very poor people is not less than 450,0001. 
One penny out of every eight in this sum would 
more than build all the new schools required, 
and one in twenty-eight would keep them 
going.——“ Registration of Correspondence: a 
new System applicable to large Offices, &c. By 
R. W. Lapper, Euston Station. Waterlow.” This 
is an important matter in all large offices, and 
the improvements here suggested cannot fail to 
be of interest to all concerned in them. The 
author says, that under his plan any responsible 
registering-clerk could easily control half a 
million of letters per annum, so as to be equal 
to any emergency. ‘The Uses of Plants in 
Food, Arts, and Commerce. By Ellis A. David- 
son. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.” This little book 
contains a series of useful and interesting 
reading-lessons for schools, on such subjects 
as the bread-plants, breakfast-plants, spices, 
dyes, and so on. 











Miscellanen, 


St. Peter’s Mission Hall, Worcester.— 
This building, erected at the sole cost of Mr. 
J. D. Allcroft, has been opened. The hall is 
situated in Wyld’s-lane. The upper room is 
designed for division into two parts, to furnish 
a reading-room for working men, and another 
for the senior scholars of St. Peter’s boys’ 
Sunday School; and in this building will be 
held short services for the poor, lectures, Bible 
classes, mothers’ meetings, reading-rooms, classes 
for general instruction, and a night school. The 
Mission Hall is of Gothic design, three stories 
high, with three corbelled and coped gables, 
and carved finials, surmounting the front. Brick 
and freestone are the materials used. Each 
story has large windows with stone mullions 
and transoms, label mouldings and strings, the 
uppermost tier of windows being pointed, and 
the centre one traceried. The entrance is a 
pointed archway. The large room on the ground 
floor is 45 ft. by 25 ft., and 15 ft. high; those on 
the first and upper floors are of the same pro- 
portions, but the latter is open to the roof, being 
25 ft.in height. There are in connexion with 
these apartments class and other rooms. The 
floors are framed with trussed transverse beams, 
which divide the ceilings below into panels, 
having plaster mouldings intersecting with those 
of the walls. The roof is covered with blue and 
red tiles, having open metal ridge cresting. Ven- 
tilation is provided for by means of hopper case- 
ments in the windows, the extractions being 
through separate wall flues having gratings 
below the ceilings, and the flues communicating 
with principal vertical ones constructed in con- 
nexion with the chimney shafts. The warming 
is by open fire-places. The entire cost of the 
building, including site, was about 4,000/. Mr. 
Henry Rowe was the architect; Mr. O. Wilson 
was the contractor; and Mr. Brock the gas- 
fitter. 


The Late George Cattermole.—A com- 
mittee of gentlemen, consisting of Messrs. W. P. 
Frith, R.A., William Evans, S. C. Hall, Edward 
Franks, and Tom Taylor, are exerting themselves 
to procure funds for a monument to the late 
George Cattermole, to be erected in the cemetery 
at Norwood, where he is buried. They appeal to 
the art-patrons who possess examples of the 
artist and appreciate his genius, and to his 
brother artists “who have been more fortunate 
than he was.” 








Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On Thursday, 24th ult., Mr. James 
Dafforne gave a lecture on “The Poetry of the 
Aris.” Mr. W.C. Hazlitt was inthe chair. The 
lecturer said that the poetical in art had for its 
object to interest the feelings by means of form 
and colour, by graceful and fitting words, so that, 
whilst satisfying the intelligence, it teemed with 
life and beauty. High art he had the greatest 
respect for ; but greater for that true art which 
rendered the artist a connecting link between 
the living and the dead. After some remarks 
on Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman art, and on 
their slow progress towards maturity, Mr. 
Dafforne proceeded to show how Christianity 
had revolutionised art, noticing its revival on the 
establishment of the Papal throne, and the cha- 
racter impressed upon it by Cimabue and Giotto, 
Michelangelo, Perrugino, and Raffaelle. Next 
adverting to the poetry of the builder’s art, with 
a passing tribute of respect to the labours of 
the old monkish artists, he eulogised the poetry 
of the pencil of Turner, Wilkie, and Martin, 
dwelling on the poetical sentiments evoked by 
“The Fighting Téméraire,” ‘The Distraining 
for Rent,’ and “ Belshazzar’s Feast ;” and he 
concluded a lecture, poetical as well in subject 
as in treatment, with some reflections on the in- 
tense thought and study required to produce a 
work of genius, and on the deep sense of grati- 
tude that was due to the artist. 


The Health of Eastbourne.—A Govern- 
ment inquiry has been taking place at Eastbourne 
as to the alleged prevalence of fever there and 
its causes. Dr. Thorne’s report shows that in 
Eastbourne there are the conditions usually 
found in towns where typhoid fever prevails; 
polluted water-supply to parts of the district, 
water-closets without water, sewers badly ven- 
tilated, house cisterns communicating directly 
with the sewers by means of the waste-pipes. 
The badness of the ventilation of the drains is 
the result of endeavouring apparently to cram 
as much powdered charcoal as possible into the 
receptacles made to hold it in the ventilators ; 
thus turning it into an effectual stopper of the 
ventilators. The result must naturally be that 
the sewer gas makes its escape into the houses. 
The inspector expresses doubts whether the 
charcoal ventilators can be safely continued. 


Stanley Cottage Hospital.—The corner- 
stone of a cottage hospital for the thriving 
mining village of Stanley, situated about three 
miles from Wakefield, has been laid. The 
origination of the scheme is due to Mrs. Charles- 
worth, of Hatfield Hall, but it has met with 
general support. The site of the hospital is on 
the Stanley-lane End-road, behind the church, 
and in close proximity to the schools, and com- 
mands a fine view along the valley of the Calder. 
The proposed building is in the Gothic style of 
architecture, and is intended to consist of six 
rooms, besides cellars, but is capable of enlarge- 
ment. The cost, including furnishing, is esti- 
mated at 4501., the whole of which sum has 
been raised. 

Rochester and Chatham.—The arrange- 
ment on the part of the Earl of Jersey and the 
corporation of this city for the lease, by the latter, 
of the castle and castle grounds for public 
gardens and parks, has been finally made. The 
corporation are to expend 2,000J. in laying out 
the castle gardens and grounds for the purposes 
of a public park for the use of the citizens. 
Notices have been served on the tenants in 
occupation. The plans and specifications for 
the proposed new corn exchange to be erected 
by the corporation have been prepared by Messrs. 
Flockton & Abbott, the architects. The cor- 
poration have obtained possession of the whole 
of the buildings and property adjoining the 
present corn exchange, on which the new edifice 
will be erected, and these will shortly be 
demolished. 

Sash-Fasteners.—We spoke recently of @ 
sash-fastener made to prevent the window being 
surreptitiously opened by a knife, or similar 
instrument, working between the sash-bars. 
Messrs. Hobbs & Hart have sent us one which, 
in addition to effecting this, tightens the sashes 
for greater security. The sliding of a knife be- 
tween the sashes to force the catch back, which 
is now 80 often practised on the ordinary sash- 
fasteners, is here prevented by a small underlap 
covering the joining line. There is a smaller 
catch to tighten up the locking action of the 
entire window, as well as to prevent rattling. 
Of the good effect of the latter part of the 
arrangement we are not quite sure. The price 
of the article is 3s. 
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The Commercial-road Tramway.—Now 
that the question of tramways for the metropolis 
is exciting so much interest, attention is again 
being turned to the granite tramway which has 
been for forty years in use in the Commercial-road. 
It extends from the West-India Dock gates to 
Whitechapel, two miles in length, and has been 
of great use. The road, however, is a wide one, 
and there is only a single line of tramway. The 
granite is now laid on concrete. It was designed 
and carried out by the late James Walker, F.R.S., 
at one time president of the Institution of Civil 


' Engineers, but since 1850 it has been under the 


charge of his assistant and pupil, Mr. J. B. 
Redman, of Westminster. During the last twenty 
years it has been twice raised, re-dressed, and 
re-laid in concrete. Mr. Redman states that the 
tramway is in as efficient a working state as it 
was twenty yearssince. There are several kinds 
of granite in it; and the result of experience 
with these is, that an inch of Aberdeen lasts 
ten years; of Herm, twenty years, Guernsey, 
forty ; and cast iron, cold blast, fifty to sixty. 
Aberdeen granite requires 700 tons to crush 
1 ft. super.; Herm, 900 to 1,000 tons; and 
Guernsey still more. 


Island-making the Order of the Day.— 
The example of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps in 
Suez has produced more than one imitator. 
Every isthmus in the civilised world seems 
destined to have‘ its throat cut. Panama has 
long been doomed ; Corinth is a mere matter of 
time; and before long we may have to correct 
our geographies by describing Spain as an island. 
The last is a magnificent scheme, and to cost 
more than did the Isthmus of Suez. The project 
is for a canal from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Mediterranean, through 100 locks, the ships 
being towed by locomotives on the banks at four 
miles per hour. As for the Isthmus of Corinth 
scheme, advices from Greece state that the 
whole kingdom receives with a lively satisfaction 
the plan for cutting through the isthmus; and 
the initiative taken on the subject by King 
George is appreciated as one of the happiest ideas 
that could be realised. The International, we 
may here add, states that the King of Prussia 
has decided, with the advice of the Council of 
Ministers, on carrying out the projected canal 
from the Baltic to the North Sea, The works 
hg: >See next year, and may be finished 
in , 


Towns’ Sewage.—A deputation consisting 
of members of Parliament, mayors and town 
clerks of boroughs, and other local authorities in 
England, have waited upon Mr. Bruce, the Home 
Secretary, to urge upon the Government the 
necessity for early legislation to protect rivers | 
and streams from pollution by towns’ sewage; | 


| 


and, in the event of delay to receive the final | 
report of the Rivers’ Commission ; then, that a. 
short Bill be introduced to give temporary relief | 
to local authorities executing sewage works, 
until a general measure be passed for the pro- 
tection of rivers. The deputation was intro- 
duced to the Home Secretary by Col. Akroyd, 
M.P.for Halifax. Mr. Bruce assured the deputa- 
tion that he considered the representations made 
were most important, and although he could not 
pledge the Government himself, he would confer 
with his colleagues, and acquaint the deputation 
of the result of such conference without delay. 
Sir William Dennison, the chief of the Rivers 
Commission, was presest during the interview. 


The Thames Embankment and its Rail- 
way.—A station is to be erected at the bottom 
of Norfolk-street for the railway. It is ex- 
pected to be ready for public traffic in less than 
three months, the whole of the new thoroughfare 
from the Mansion House to Westminster Bridge 
to be completed by August. There is to be a 
Station at the end of New Earl-street, and from 
this point the line passes under the street into 
Cannon-street, and thence, it is intended, toa 
City terminus near the Mansion House. Between 
the Temple Gardens and Blackfriars Bridge the 
line is close upon the low level sewer, and extra- 
ordinary precautions have been found necessary. 


Kitchen Boiler Explosions.—Three hot- 
water engineers have sent us particulars of their 
Several patent arrangements, by means of which 
they believe explosions are rendered impossible. 

© must leave them to make their inventions 
known in the ordinary way. 


Proposed New Building Act.—The Metro- 
politan Building Bill, brought into the House of 
ommons by Sir W. Tite, has been undergoing 
Some trifling modification, which has delayed the 








Printing of it, 


Opening of the Royal Chapels in West- 
minster Abbey to the Public.—The dean 
and chapter have resolved, by way of experi- 
ment, to set apart every Monday for the free 
admission of the public, not only as on other 
days to the nave and transepts, but to the Royal 
chapels, between the hours of service, from 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m., and again from 4 p.m. to the 
closing of the doors at 6 p.m., during that por- 
tion of the year when the longer days admit of 
this arrangement. Stationary guides will be 
appointed to each of the Royal private chapels, 
to protect them from injury and explain objects 
of interest; and if the experiment should suc- 
ceed, and if persons of means should be disposed 
to assist the chapter, the free access may be 
extended to other days. The new arrangements 
have already come into operation. 


Decorations of the House of Commons 
In reply to Col. Sykes, in the Commons, Mr, Ayrton 
said there was considerable difference of opinion 
on the subject of the mosaic picture now placed 
in the Central Hall, some persons thinking it 
extremely beautiful, while others held a directly 
opposite opinion. Under these circumstances, a 
great deal of consideration would be required 
before any further expenditure would be incurred, 
and the House would have an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion before any further works 
were undertaken. Mr. Poynter was now en- 
gaged on the pictures for which he had received 
commission, but no further works in mosaic 
would be ordered. As regarded light for the 
pictures, the question was one that would involve 
much cost, and therefore required a great deal 
of consideration. 


Sussex ArcheeologicalSociety.—A general 
meeting of the Sussex Archeological Society 
was held on the 24th ult., at the Barbican, Lewes 
Castle, the Rev. H. Campion in the chair, when 
some amendments were made in the rules 
whereby the Editorial Committee ceases to exist 
and the Finance Committee is enlarged. The 
Rev. E. Turner, of Maresfield, was appointed 
editor of vol. xxii... and the Rev. W. de St. 
Croix was appointed secretary of committee, and 
other officers of the society were re-appointed. 
It was decided that the annual meeting for the 
second Thursday in August should be held at 
Rye, with avisit to Camber Castle. We have 
not heard if any shame was expressed for the 
discredit that has been brought on the county 
by the uncalled-for destruction of the original 
Saxon chancel of Worth Church. The Society 
on this occasion was found wanting. 


The Birkenhead Free Library.—The 
annual report of this institution has just been 
issued. It commences with the gratifying state- 
ment that “ the desire for high-class books, and 
the anxiety shown by the systematic reading and 
regular attendance of young people to get know- 
ledge, have been most remarkable.” The past 
year has seen a very considerable increase in 
the number of books issued. In 1869 the books 
issued numbered 46,576, against 45,146 in 1868, 
and 43,360 in 1867. A remarkable feature of the 
figures is that while there has been an increase 
in the total number of books given ont, the 
number of works of fiction is considerably less. 
In 1867, 23,396 such works were issued, while in 
1869 there were but 22,641. 


Building on Unwholesome Land.—One of 
the points brought before the Home Secretary 
by the deputation of medical officers of health 
which waited upon him with reference to the 
Metropolitan Building Act, was the practice of 
erecting buildings upon deeply-excavated ground 
which had been previously filled in with rubbish 
containing unwholesome decomposable mate- 
rials, and to which we have often alluded. It 
also complained of the practice of building upon 
wet and undrained land. It was asserted that 
some of the surveyors of the metropolitan dis- 
trict boards, contenting themselves with the plan 
for house drainage, took so little further interest 
in the matter that builders either put no drains 
in at all, or made a pretence of putting them in 
without any communication with the sewer, or 
departed from the plans deposited from motives 
of economy. 


Harbour Works at Alexandria,—The 
Khediveb, as the Egyptian Pacha is now called, 
has ordered that the harbour works at Alexan- 
dria shall be immediately commenced. 


Newspaper Press Fund. — The annual 
dinner will be presided over on the present 
occasion by Mr, W. H. Smith, M.P, 








Destruction of a Glasgow Theatre by 
Fire.—The Alexandra Theatre, Glasgow, has 
been burnt down. It was a brick and wooden 
structure, and was destroyed inan hour. The 
London Dramatic Company were playing at the 
time. The damage is estimated at 2,000/. The 
theatre had been closed at a quarter to eleven. 
About a quarter past twelve the fire burst out 
suddenly, and the building in a few seconds 
became enveloped in flames. The efforts of the 
fire brigade were mainly directed to prevent the 
flames from extending to the adjoining buildings. 
The theatre is stated to have been insured. 


Building and Enlarging of Churches and 
Chapels.—At the last meeting of the incor- 
porated society for promoting the enlargement, 
building, and repairing of churches and chapels, 
it was stated that grants amounting to 7,630/. 
(a sum larger than has been received in the 
same time), have been made within the year 
towards the erection of 39 new churches, the 
rebuilding 20, and the enlarging or otherwise 
increasing the accommodation in 86 other 
churches. The easily understood unpopularity 
of this society amongst architects (not attached 
to it) continues to increase. 


The Look-out on Railways.—Sir: A sad 
accident lately occurred on one of our metro- 
politan railways. A guard looking out from his 
van met his death: his head was dashed to 
atoms against a bridge. A good look-out could 
be constantly kept by having a looking-glass 
near the door: the guard keeping his eye on the 
glass would have the range of the line. By night 
as well a night-glass would be useful. Guards 
would then sit back to the engine, and see all 
forward free from biting winds, blinding dust, 
and dangerous bridges.—R. T. 


The Art Exhibition, Derby.—The arrange- 
ments for the approaching Art Exhibition in 
Derby, are being pushed forward. The com- 
mittee are drawing upon available resources for 
contributions. The “worthies” of the county 
will be represented. The catalogue will contain 
a brief notice of each from the pen of Mr. 
J. J. Briggs. There will also be a collec- 
tion of drawings by art-students. The com- 
mittee have decided to admit members of Schools 
of Art at 2s. 6d. each for the season. A collec- 
tion of China,—Derby, Derby Chelsea, &c.,—will 
be brought together. 


Southampton Workhouse.—In reference 
to a statement at a meeting of the local board 
of guardians, noticed in our issue for 26th ult., 
Mr. Skelton, of Southampton, the architect of 
the workhouse, has written to the Board, ex- 
plaining that he had only to provide a place for 
the temporary reception of insane persons, and 
that for this the wards complained of were amply 
sufficient. 


The Subsidence in Turnmill-street.— 
The falling in of the sewers, caused by flooding 
of the Old Fleet, is ascertained to be the cause 
of the sinking of the ground in Turnmill-street, 
by which some dozens of houses and the wall 
of the Metropolitan Railway are to a certain 
extent endangered. 


Prizes for Art-Workmen and Manufac- 
turers.—The Council of the Society of Arts 
having in view the International Exhibition of 
1871, have under consideration a scheme of 
prizes which, we venture to think, will demand 
the serious attention alike of art-workmen and 
manufacturers. 


Castle Donington, Leicestershire.—A mill 
for spinning is about to be erected here, adjoining 
the Lamb Inn, which, it is believed, will prove a 
great boon to this hitherto depressed place. Mr. 
Bakewill, of Nottingham, is the architect, and 
the contract has been let to Mr. J. EH. Hall, 
of the same town, with instructions to proceed 
at once. 


Exhibitions.—The Exhibition by the Society 
of British Artists (Suffolk-street) will be opened 
to the public on Monday next, the 4th; as will 
that of works of the French and Flemish Schools 
(Pall Mall). The private view in both cases 
takes place this Saturday, the 2nd. 


Garvel Park Graving Dock, Greenock.— 
We understand that Messrs. Shearer, Smith, & 
Co., of the Dalbeattie Granite Quarries, are the 
successful competitors for the supply of the 
granite for this extensive dock, which we believe 
will be the first dock on the Clyde entirely con- 
structed of granite. 
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™ ent to Kirke White For new wing, Edmonton Workhouse. Mr. Knightley. For Congregational Chapel, Mill-street, Newport, 
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receive from them a legal, discharge from all Windship vecvceee teevccsccceecees eoeeee nad : : Prosser... seecececcscerscesescereseces vee po : : 
sy eae . Salt | ROI, cs avevtnsncesscasvoncssenonsicoees « oa sasedeevenssepeunicesest Sich deaes 
responsibility. While the monument was in Bays & Rammage.......csscccccerees 2,700 0 0 DROIDIEL desde devieacostetdisecevcteeisceuss 949 0 0 
private custody, it seems, a sum of 1,0001. was Cook & Green ....... Sidecboiaceechees 2,693 0 0 WMD EE! sssics << dosnsds coheseredernese 948 0 0 
offered for it. ee aero paniacpsenvinason 2,497 0 0 
: EINE cnincraiccossmas epuatassiees corns oem OF ®@ For two villas, Gold Tops, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
Lyons Tnaternational Exhibition.—It is Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Pite, architects :— 
at last decided that this proposed universal exhi-| For house at Chertsey, for Mr. Worthington. Mr. T. l8,.......0.008 Seetaceceeeeseeeseeseesenens £540 0 0 
bition is to take place next year. The designs Wonnacott, architect :— ee eacsiabaddesdee eiswnbhnseiees 524 0 0 
i Knight & Sons £2,626 0 0 COON orencmsincnces ccsmakbiees on. OL 8 O 
for the building are ready, and preliminary dish teihdcktin Richards ........ a eitbceanessisis SOR eIe en 
measures are just commenced. The exhibition Nichtingsis cay teats cone 2,405 0 0 TRG sicscstisssdricdvertensssssthusiss MNO O 
is to be open from the 1st day of May to the end era — ceisseecuseereon iste Bi : . ere seeeeseenenscnes = : ; 
of October. ee ne ee LOR GWOOE -occccscsccscssescnsscnseevs.sos 408 6 O 








The Portrait.—The ;ortrait in our present} For fire brigade ‘station, Evelyn-road, Deptford, for 


number was produced from a carte de visite Metropolitan Board of Works :— For restoration of Gayton Church, Stafford. Messrs 






































For rebuilding the Pine Apple public-house, and two 










photograph by the procers termed Dallastype, Stocks = eee " ner $ : - " Cntehtow si 080 0 0 
an invention which, if not yet fully developed, Sg seanemmenmnaiin sree Rea 2 100 0 0 Elepey actaummanionace ee 
has in it the germ of usefulness, Thompson .......... menue = a I ssmdubcanokeanbedasns.- ee 
Sharpinton & Cole .......s000000008 1,977 0 0 Ratcliffe wee 695 0 0 
ee socbivcsanssdusnasncciyps ane eon oe rr ccdsupeskseansspacensivces sada pasen ae : : 
ODQUC...corcccsecccssesccsccsccssercoses . 1,949 0 0 NEDAM,..ccorcsccccesvcevescccvercrsoes 
TENDERS. Blackmore soversrsseareseeseeseves 1,885 0 0 
For new chapel, refectory, and dormitory, at St. Harri is veseusanccmabe seeeeecerccecerecs 1,850 00 
Stanislaus’s College, Beaumont. Messrs. J. A, Hansom arris & Edwards svveeessere 1,896 0 0 Y 
a. er = . a) Pens —- seeereerccccccscseees . sees 1, ‘830 2 4 wie i patra ane is 
yers ons (accepted) ..... canal é Crabb & Vaughan, Pernee = v 797 0 0 aint on Glass.—BSir : some kind reader inform me, through 
etecccccceccccconves == by your paper, how to paint my shop windows so .hat people cannot 
For restoration of chancel, at Conington, Cambs, Mr. — ht —— ~ 0 0 look through ? Ihave tried white paint, but in winter it peels off 
W. M. Fawcett, architect :— ughesden . 1,689 0 0 after being on a few months,—J. B. 
Bunting & Son (accepted) ......... £362 15 0 —— " 1,635 0 0 J. V. (thanks).—T. G. (thanks).—Q. E. D. (clectric bells, properly 
DOREY \ostcscensionnee 1,660 0 0 put up, avswer wel!).—Nemo (the fact that we have been misled by 
Atchinson & Walker ssoseversvecace: 2,080? OF O architects on two or three occasions into preparing views of build- 


ings, which, before our engravings were ready, have been illustrated 


elsewhere, is no reason why we should comply with his request. We 
decline unconditionaily). — H. N. C. (in type). —- H. & Son.—R.— 


houses adjoining, Hercales-buildings, Lambetb, Mr. L. 


H. Isaacs, : ‘architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. L.C.| | For school buildings, South Hackney. Messrs. Searle 





























































































































































Riddett & Son, architects :— . 
enh & Fotheringham .........£4,915 0 © Patman & Fotheringham ............£875 0 0 4 a “he Tae ee —. ag eo hir ge 
Adamson & Sons ..... 4,653 0 0 ERE sinceebdisvetewsy' . 865 0 0 re eS ae ey ee ee ae eS oe eR ee eee 
“ited iene 4,624 0 0 Newman & Mann............. cccoocerece “ERB 0-0 Throng.—W. H.—C. J. R.—S. 8. B.—J. D. — F. J. ee & 
Mansfield, Price, & Co 4,555 0 0 Merritt & Ashby Caen ie : 795 0 0 ae ee ae P.—J, Desten & Son.— . T.—Mr, 
TEE ecokddicesmtoreane vw. 4,540 0 0 ROMIICN cs cuacasveecoubaees ae ss. 44a OO ey Soe, Es Bel Ss Re ey ee. 
| (2 ae es sccm’ SD OO —— sa 00 Bin compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
Brown & Robinson ............. «oven -5088' 0° 0 iggs 64 0 . 3 
; ean ... 72317 1 All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must b2 accompanied 
| Hor vesidenes ob Roskhills, Sydenham, for Mr, BR, Be chanineatactnnanet wae! 684 0 0 ty the name and.sddewe of the sender, nob inecemenliy for ; 
A Mr. J. F. Bently, architect, Quantities by ‘Mr. et cts os 
a a B.C J» Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at < 
; atherwood :— For dwelling-house and stabling, Croydon, M " 4 
| Boundary Wall.| gearle & fon, e a -mcenal &> 7 €SSI8. | public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, : 
} a - nvesupesbteioesconens vos £2,140  seocerree — ayers a wikia 1794 0 0 - 
H eble. REESE atman & Fotheringham .,.., 3,420 0 0 % 
; Hook res 96) C188 anaes th ante 3,379 0 0 TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
anley OBETSE ooeree sedeeesee OVE, Brothers........cccccccccccccsce Sy 0 
Cooke & Co. Comatels z SIO |. -aenkseses 81 Newman & MBER cccccvcessevccsssrese, S088 O O GOOD FR IDAY. : 
GUIS ANEION .-..ccresieecosséncsstsovines, SEO IO. 10 
“3 the pg gy nid —_. — nee -— an sont —— ppecsunuseeans sce : NOTICE.—“ THE BUILDER,” for the week hes 
at Hornsey, for the Right Hon. Earl Beauchamp. rass . . 3, i will be published a 
Messrs. Hammack & Lambert, surveyors :— Ward - 3,095 0 0 ending APRIL 16th, wit ; P . : om ] 
i Newman & Mann ..........000000 £11,086 0 0 Ellis...... 2,961 0 0 p.m. on THURSDAY, 14th inst. Advertisements a 
cone maa tenes tone ine : : at” % yr . . for insertion in that Number must therefore reach = 
} fei wis: BE Pesaesctasasvousancvassessenseitesee 
i cicibenienelicdianian sonceveee ONO 0: 0 the Ofice before THREE p.m., 0» WEDNES- ] 
For Asylum of the Aged Pilgrims Friends’ Society, at For restoration of Biggleswade Church, Beds, Messrs.| DAY, 13th. Gr 
W. G. Habershon & Pite, architects :— re 
| Hornsey Rise. Mr. F. Boreham, architect. Quantities Foster £2,549 0 pie 
seeniel oo OBtOE wonveseseseorerssssssssocecorsereen SeBy 
OTS ssesssvsessesessssssssersassesees £11,600 0 0 = ss NER & ALLEN’S 
| Perry & Gor von os 0 0 Cooperinnsrnnnnnnnmnnnine 3615 0 0 TUR ( 
| a 0 0 ip Gis Ree NEW DESIGNS a 
ee > TUPREE evssesteeeseresssemeree 3445 OO . For Plain & Ornamental ste 
soeccesvenncces nonce NwelVEtTOCS. ..rccccccccssccserccsesencs Ss 0 
Eb eee sceeie ieebeenan » 9,640 0 0 TE FOES cecciterseorenceicne EE LAMP POSTS, = 
BED & BON .....ccc0ce esecronesssveene «90H O O 
DIOTD occccesssvccevesencseeternesecomese apne 0) -@ DWARF Ny 
For new hall and warehouse, in Oat-lane, Noble-street» ase al ul casas nag WHE ~ 4 ; GAS PILLARS, Sel 
City, for the Coachmakers’ Company. Mr, F, Chan- Tooley MEE. IAEA 00 te 
celler, 0 architect :— pein thin eet: : LAMP BRACKETS = 
* ancy £4,740 0 0 BOTs cccvecetsorinvissesssentisndoones Sipe O iO CANDELABRA Sta 
NINE cinncsincnianncmincen’ SO © : 
Turner & Son.......... vw: aan +} For fifty-six cottages at Kiveton Park Colliery, near Gatkonse, testoah- 
TEROEY, scnssescoosscscsseresccecevesscsers Sel O O ——— Messrs. baw a. papain a ee ee Garden ond Drinking No 
I ca instsncaiiicaenaad neon ae sé AtLONSON .....ssesserreseerseesesserers LO,20 : by 
Cooper & seoummned Jeensvosbéoncsscenste! MERTO™ Or 0 ce eee Fountains, Fria 
Henshaw eecccccccccsccescescessscereee 4,233 0 0 Dawson ....... aesscntesusestecssseecrers 4,800 0 0 BRONZED STATUES, 
Conder ..... sesiuracccuacupesbagesici es . 4,223 0 0 Recon CO. ..sevveetseesessesceeseeees —— 00 wen ii: <7 " \ 
SIONS Bo SOD... csesssosccnescccscsnnsosese, STO” OO BINOLE .crrcorcccersccsevccccserecceorce 4 0 0 8 ings, Balcon: 
; Brown & Robinson ......se000008 3,920 0 0 MOOTE ..crccrerceseseesscrseecerseceeeee 4875 0 O ” Panels, do. No. 
Crabb & Vaughan oo... 3,475 0 0 Weatherley ...cccsssserseseseere 4,294 0 0 Complete Fotos and i 
! REID 65s scercwcvrcvsevere sestsiensstisees: ROO OF rice Book 3s. 6d. 
For a house in Manor Park, Sutton, Surrey. Mr. | Stamp ..ccocccsccccosscccceseseccccceccees 4217 O O stamps. 
E, Nash, architect :— Hobson .........0 ecssccsccccceseceesece 4,097 0 O Buil 
Cols & SOME .......ss.seesssessersseees £3,270 0 0 Wade rerereseseees seaeeneesenenans vse 4,076 0 0 TURNER & ALLEN, —_ 
Mevelend & Sons . 3,095 0 0 3, 0 : IRON MERCHANTS, 
STON «as dives saauns wee 3,089 0 O es Founders, 
Cuff, Potter, & CO. ceccccssseseeee 2,642 0 0 Cawthorne® sevens 787 0 0 ‘ 
Woodward ..........0... wide il Qie4a 0 0 * Being £67. 12s. 9d. per cottage, all included, with | ff \ 201 SPPER THAMES 13,7 
Deards (accepted) .......... ee ee fittings and outbuildings, and stoves complete, STREET, Lonvoy, B.C — 
For villa residence, High Wycombe, Mr, A. Vernon For Wesleyan Chapel, Roath, Cardiff, Messrs. W. G. | V 
architect :— : ”| Habershon & Pite, architects :— rraatrates Tom £0. clcth, gilt sido, Ge; silt edget Te we. ae k 
aici ibasienssns a ee paLamense sesescees £4,872 = 
Silver BGM ......csceseesere seseevens 1496 Q ; .. a eoesesesesseceserens oe — 482 0 0 | APOLEON BUONA PARTE (History of) 
Reavell............0.... a "350 0 0 Seager ...scsccosecoseee . 4,450 0 0 reprinted from the “ Family Library,” with considers 
aes IF ‘ — veveeess eeeeeseescorsceecs ye : 4 smith & Plog ae reo : : si: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
PeRIIITICTT ttre eee ps , cevecee o 5 the 
RUMROI -scspssencascsaneuéebseneusevesneses é 0 0 Shepton 4,279 0 0 reparip h Diagrams 
<¢ g for Publication, in post 8vo, with Diagrams, A 
DOVE vse =< — pelle MOKING FIRES, | their CAUSE and i 
seeee oe ly q : 
Woodbridge 0 0 Franklin ....00...006 eccccccesccscccsecces 4,085 0 By the Rev. A. C. auwatie nea. Vicar of Corfe, Somereet. V 
Ferguson. 0 0 fecond Edition, with Corrections - Ad - ie cckti 
Nightingale 0 0 For Congregational Chapel, Pembrey, Wales. Messrs, London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster row ' ertin 
OOPET vereseereverersers 0 0 W.G. ae & Pite, architects :— a2 oar de, Pric ped 
jittaker ...... oer eecvecccccescccccccese 
For erecting six cottages and shops at Burgess-hill, Phillips Qs ee ag ; OHN LEECH'S  WTCHIN Gs: -o- rising ~s 
Sussex, for Mr, Stephens. Mr, J. Tanner, architect :— Davies .......... BO OE pe ee 0 fifty- eS the best of this inimitable Artist's Sketches, 
Norman (accepted).....csesseereee £920 0 0 Rowlands .. 0 explanatory ons WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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HE ART JOURNAL: a Monthly Record 
of the Fine Arts, the Industrial Arts, and the Arts of Design. 
With beautiful Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcut;, Pu b- 
lished Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
I, A DAUGHTER OF THE EAST, after J. F. Portaels, 
If, ST. PETER MARTYR, after Titian. 
III. LA SONNAMBULA, from the Statue by G. Fontana. 
Literary Contributions :—The Reyal Scottish Academy Exhibi- 
tion; Ravenna and its Christian M: ts ; Picture Galleries of 
Italy, by James Dafforne, illustrated ; Brittavy and its By-ways, 
illustrated ; On the Adaptability of our Native Plants to Purposes of 
Ornamental Art, illustrated ; Ornithology, illustrated ; The Museums 
of England ; The Mayer Museum, liverpool, by L. Jewitt, F.8.A. 
illustrated ; The Stately Homes of England—Arundel Castile, by 8. C. 
Hall, F.9.A. illustrated. 
With numerous other Papers on Current Art Topics. 
London: VIRTUE & CO, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 








Second Edition. In one volume, demy 4to. (oblong), strongly bound 
in cloth, price 5s, illustrated with twenty Plates of Plans, Eleva- 
tions, &c. in Lithography, and numerous Letterpress Diagrams, 


OMESTIC ARCHITECTURE: a Series 


of Designs for Cottages and Villas; with Letterpress Descrip- 
tions, Estimates of Costs, general Remarks, and Specifications, 
By JAMES W. BOGUE, Architect, Edinburgh. 
To which is added 
HANDY HINTS on the Internal Arrangements and Sanitary Con- 
tiivances of Cottages and Villas, By the author of ‘‘The Grammar 
of House Planning ” 
New Edition. In one volume, cloth, lettered, price 7s. 6d, with 
numerous Engravings. 

AN ELEMENTARY COURSE of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. By D. H. MAHAN, Pro’essor of Engineering, 
United States. . new edition, with supplementary additions, by 
PETER BARLOW, *.R.S. F.R.A.S. M.-C PS, 

A. FULLARTON & CO. Edinburgh and London, 





7 ‘WORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED | 
MES.” 


HO 4 

The new and illustrated edition of ‘‘ The Dwellings of the Labour- 
ing Classes,” by HENRY ROBERTS. Esq. FSA. (author of “‘ Home 
Reform,” and “ The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes ”) 
will be found a summary of the efforts at home and abroad to 
s‘cure “ Healthy Homes” for working men and women, 

“ A most valuable handbook.”— Builder. 

To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labourivg Classes, 21, Exeter Hall, Strand, Price 7s. Also 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on sheet, with Specifications, &c. 





Royal 18mo, cloth extra, 5s. with the 32 original Coloured 
Plates by Rowlandsoa, 


R. SYNTAX’S TOUR in SEARCH of | 


the PICTURESQUE. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Paucras-lane, Cheapside. 





THE NEW ONE SHILLING DICTIONARY. 
430 pp. 35,302 words with meanings. 18mo, cloth, price ls, free 


by post. 
ALKER and WEBSTER COMBINED 
f in a DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in 
which the definitions of Webster and the accentuation of Walker 
- boa pud many new words introduced. With a valuable 
Appendix. 
Condensed by JOHN LONGMUIR, A.M. LL.D. &c. from the 8yvo. 
edition of Walker and Webster’s Dictionary. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane Cheapside. 


PJEWETSON & THEXTON send Free 


by Post an Illustrated Priced Catalogue of their CABINET 
¥URNITURE, as adapted for the entire furnishing of genteel resi- 
dences. Bedroom Furniture in porcelaia colours, £¢c.—HEWETSON 
& THEXTON, Manufacturers, 200, 203, and 204, Tottenham-court- 
road, N.B. (Nearly oppusite the Chapel), London, W. 














( ’ SMITH & SON, experienced DIVERS 

e and Contractors for any class of Submarine Work, such as 
Repairing Dock-gates, Inverts, Underpinning Quay-walls, Sinking 
Cylinders for Bridges, Working at Sunken Vessels, &c. — Priva'e 
Residence, 50, Gladstone-street, Battersea Park, 


PEESPECTIVES, COM PETITION 


DETAIL, and WORKING DRAWINGS, LAND SURV 
and LEVELLING,—Acdress, C. 47, London Wall, E.C. EYING, 


UPIL.— An ENGINEERING and LAND 
SURVEYOR, who also has a public appointment at Great 
Grimsb y ,has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Premium 
required,—Addrezs, X. Y. Z, Mr. Eden’s, Bookseller, Great Grimsby. 











TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c, 
§ ’ ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough Inn, Blenheim- 
steps, Oxford-street. Work done by the day, hour, or job, Materials 
found if required.—Address to the Secretary, 


CHOOLof ART.—WANTED, a MASTER 


to UNDERTAKE the entire MANAGEMENT of the Hanley 
School. Besides the ordinary duties of the school, he will be 
expected to take charge of the modelling class.—For further pir- 
ticulars, apply to the Secretary, EDWIN POWELL, Hanley, 
Staffordshire, 


ACANCY for a JUNIOR CLERK. A 


gocd writer, quick at figures, with a taste for drawing. 
No premium, Salary the second vear, § Workshop hours.—Apply, 
by letter, before calling, to T, 8. TRUSS, C.E. Iron Merchant, &c. 
Friar-street, Southwark Bridge-road, 8. E, 


ANTED, a thoroughly competent Man, 

capable of taking the lead if required for first-class ART 

FURNITURE.—Apply to Mr. DONKIN, Architect, Guilsborough, 
No: thampton, 


ANTED, a Man, to WORK MARK- 


ALL’S GENERAL JOINER.—App!y at once to A. DEAR 
Builder, 36, Webber-row, Sackiiedane- reek. 4 - 


JOINERS OR CABINETMAKERS. 


TO 
ANTED, a first-class Workman, to make 


aa AP — —- ee oe Oak. About three or four 
work,—Address, etter only, to C, ousek 
12, Finsbury- place South, EC. . main — 


TO PAINTERS. 
ANTED, a YOUNG MAN that can 


PAINT and do GRAINING.—A to F, - 
cowne-place, ‘South Lambeth, ont ae ae 


TO ARTISTS. 
ANTED, a first-class FIGURE 


the Medien LES tum bea ma One who unde’ stands 
eval styles preferred. — Address, Messrs. D. BELL & 
R. ALMOND, 105, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-squaie, W. 


TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


ANTED, by a Contractor in South Wales, 


® competent FOKEMAN. Must be thoroughly capable of 

ae out wo.k, making detail drawing, takivg on ulin, 

be Mating, and superiniend a large j b. None need apply but thore 

letter) stating ex eens ae she building trade.—Apply (by 
. ” en 

AZ Pot. fee, ca » age, trace, and salary required, to 





























ANTED, a competent MANAGING 


FOREMAN toSUPERINTEND an Engineer and Contrac- 
tor’s Establishment, in the country, p»ssessing practical experience 
in the constructive details of iron roofs, buildings, girders, &c. al so, 
smith work. Accustomed to the management and control of work- 
men, and the preparation of estimates and quantities. One with a 
good knowledge of the galvanised iron trade preferre?.—Address, 
IRONWORK, Office of “The Builder,” statirg references and age 
Salary 2007. per annum, 


ANTED, on the Lancashire & Yorkshire 


Railway, a DISTRICT INSPECTOR of PERMANENT WAY. 
Must have a thorough knowledge of all the duties connected with 
maintenance of ways and stations, and able to make up the various 
returns which are required.—Applications, stating terms, to be 








addressed to Mr. W. B. HALL, Engineer’s Office, Huni’s Bank, 
Manchester, 
TO GRAINERS, 
ANTED, an experienced GRAINER, 


a writer preferred.—Apply to SMITH, BROTHERS, Gold- 
street. Northampton. 


ANTED, a LAD, in a BUILDER'S 


OFFICE. Must be quick and correct at accounts. —Adress, 
hy letter only, to EATON & CHAPMAN, Samuel-street, Spital fields. 


ANTED, a WORKING SHOP FORE- 


MAN of JOINERS, Must be a pushing man, willing to be 
useful, understand his work. To reside on the premises. Good re- 
ferences as to abilities and general character will be required.— 
Apply, slating salary and age, to T. W. 37, Birkbeck-road, Hornsey- 
rise, Holloway. 


ANTED by a Builder in the West of 


Eogland, an experiencei FOREMAN, with a view to a 
partnership, or succeeding tothe busines: Must be an energetic, 
capable, active person, accustomed to superintend bricklaying, 
plastering, and stone work, who understands drawings, and can 
keep the accounts.— Address, in the first instance, to M, M. care of 
Messrs. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row, London, E.C, 


W ANTED, in a Town Surveyor’s Office, a 

JONIOR CLERK. having a knowledge of surveying and 
pr aes atasalary of 601. a year.—Apply, BOX, H. X. Office of 
‘The Builder.” 


WANTED, a good THREE-BRANCH 


HAND. Must bea thorough plumber, with net less than 
six month ’” character from last employer. No others need apply.— 
Address, 103, Mount-street, Grosvenor-s yuare. 


W ANTED, a good, practical BUILDER’S 

SHOP FOREMAN, with or without a capital of 2502. to 
3002 to join an old-established firm. Ample security will be given. 
For further pa.ticulars, address, by letter only, 65, Office of “ The 




















| Builter.” 








ANTED, PAVING, Foot or Carriage- 

way, Kerb Setting, or Granite Dressing, t) TAKE by the 

PIECE, by a first-class practical Man, of twenty-five years’ expe- 

rience under Dock, Railways, Metrop:litan Boards, aud Government 

Engineers. One trial. — Address, JAMES CRUTCHLEY, No. 7, 
James-place, North-street, Poplar. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


A; ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


MANAGER, in a Builder’s or Contractor’s Office, by one 
who has had fifteen years’ experience in prime-co-t acc ,unts, mea- 
suring up, and estimatirg, &c.—Address, 14, Office of ‘* The 
Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first- 


class GAS and HOT WATER FITTER, B-ll Hanger, and 
Zine Worker, and good Plumber. No objection to fill up time with 
other branches. Wages low for a constancy.—Apply G. D. Post- 
cffice, South Norwond. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP FOREMAN or GENERAL FOREMAN of CARPEN- 

TERS and JOINERS, or as Forem.n of Works. Has carried out good 
jobs. No objection to Workivg Foreman. Good references. Aged 
35.—Address, E. C. 51, Napier-street, Douglass-street, New-cross- 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 3 
ANTED, by a thoroughl practical and 
energetie GENERAL FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
(in Town or country). Thoroughly conversant with the management 
of all es, measuring up wor &c. First-class references and 
testimonials.—Address, 994, Office of ** The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a thorough BUILDER'S 

CLERK and ACCOUNTANT, EVENING EMPLOYMENT. 

Is also a fair draughtsman, is with one of the largest firms in 
London. Terms moderate.—Address, 992, Office of “ The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

GAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Neat draughtsman. 
Salary not so much an object as employment,—Address, A. G. 16, 
Lyndhurst-grove, Peckham, 8.E 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as PLUM- 
BER. Can do plain zinowork. Willing to fil up t'me in 
other branches if required.—Address, J.T. P. 4, Samuel-street, St. 
George’s East, E. 


TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &e, . 
ANTED, by an Artist, Interior Deco- 
rator, Designer, &c. an ENGAGEMENT to carry out a job, 
or otherwise. Thoroughly versed with every style of ornament. 
Good ref Speci shown,—Apply, by letter, A. Z. 3, 
Canterbury-terrace, Ball’s Pond-road, N. 


W ANTED, by a thorough PAINTER and 

GRAINER, a SITUATION. A t 1 to 4 t. 
Town or couutry.—Addcess, C. F. 8.3, Abbey-road ‘West, St. John’s- 
wood, N.W, 




















TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoroughly practical MACHINIST; also a good Saw Sharpener. 
Several years iu last employment,—Address, A. P. 16, Union-square, 
Union-road, Southwark. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

Man, an ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER, or GENERAL 
FOREMAN. Well up in quaatities, estimates, &c. Town or 
country, First-class references.—Address, T. H, Mr. Cornwall, 
Builder, Manono Villa, E¢mouton, Middlesex, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as THREE- 
BRANCH HAND. Is a good gasfitter and plain zinc 
worker. Good references.—Address, PLUMBER, Mrs. Bright's, 1, 
James-street, Goswell-road, E C, . 


TO ARCHITECLS, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

Young Man who bas served his time with an Architect in 

good prastice. Is a thoroush geometrical aud perspective draughts- 
man and colourist, with a kuowleige of construction. First-class 
references.—Address, H. P. Eversfivid Library, St, Leouard’s-on-S sa. 














TO ARCHITECTS, AND SURV&YORS. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
well-qualified and practical ASSISTANT, accustomed to 
tuke entire superintendence of works both in and out of the Office, 
and to all kinés of office work. References.—Address, No, 984, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, in Town or country, a Constant 


SITUATiON asa Plain and Decorative PAPERHANGER. 
No objection to fill up time at painting, gilding, &. having a 
thorough knowledge of gen-ral decorative work. First-rate refer- 
ences can be given.—Address, E. C. 21, Caroline-street, Eaton-square. 








TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, fc. 

ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
experienced BUILDEK’S CLERK, ;who is thoroughly com- 
petent in bouk-keeping, measuring, quantities, and tbe usual duties, 
Is a fair draughtsman and estimator. Has had sole management of 
a decorator’s business, aud won a prize for a system of book-keeping. 
Has some knowledge of the brick and cement trades. Excellent 
testimonials and references to good firms with whom he has been 
many years. Aged 33. Active, sober, married.—Address, E. A. A. 

4, 8t. George’s-road, Primrose-hill, Loudon. 





road, S.E. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, GENERAL FOREMAN, or 
CLERK of WORKS, by a thoroughly practical Man, well acquainted 
with the g nt of hinery. Can prepare detail and work- 
ing drawings for all branches, take out quantities,’ estimate, and 
messure up. Has a p-actical knowledge of levelling and surveying. 
References and testimonisls,—Address, 47, Office of * The Builder.” 








O BUILDERS. 


T 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, either in town or 
country. Is a profitab'e manager, a good draughtsman, and of 
er character.—Address, 8. W. BEAUCHAMP, Ealing- 
green, W. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

GAGEMENT as PAINTER, GLAZIER, WRITER, &c. to 

Keep the Books, and measure work if required. Age24. Towa or 
country.—Address, C. C. 5, Paradise-row, Rotherhithe, 8. E. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a Young Gentleman, who 

has just completed his articles, a SITUATION as IMPROVER. 
Can draw p'ans, elevations, sections, and perrpective, from a rough 
sketch, and is also a good land surveyor. Good reference. Salary 
See J. A. KR. 22, Shafte:bury-street, New North- 
road. 





‘0 BUILDERS. 


T 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as IM- 
. alae by a JOINER.—Addre:s, L. Post-office, Castle Cary, 
jomerret, 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a constant 

SITUATION, as THREE-BRANCH HAND. No objection to 
the country. Ref-rence if requir>4.—Address, 8, K. 11, Verandah 
Cottages, North-hill, Highgate. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


W ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a Con- 

stant SITUATION, or Job. Noobjec‘ion to fill up his time 
at plain gas or zinc work.—Address, E. M. Post-office, Cedars-row, 
Wandswoith-road, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, a SITUATION as STORE 
and TIME KEEPER, by a Young Man, aged 32. Well up to 
his business. Fifteen years’ references from late and present em- 
ployers.—4ddres:, L. C. J. Brook-street, South Weald, E.sex, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 

IMPROVER, in a JOINER’S SHOP. Has been three years 
in the trade.—Address, C. A. Post-office, East Hanney, near Wan- 
tage, Berks. 

















ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as IM- 

PROVER, by a CARPENTER and JOINER. Has been at 

the trade five years. No objection to be bound for two years,—Ad- 
dress, W. C, 13, Charles-street, Fu‘ham-road, 


TO PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Steady Man, aged 36, a 
corstant SITUALION, as THKEE-BRANCH HAND. Can 
do plumbing and writing, aud used to the jobbiug trade. Good re- 
ferences.—Address, G. G. 24, Cnarles-street, Stepney, E. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a KK - ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP, GENERAL FOREMAN, or TAKE CHARGE of a 
JO, by a thoroughly practical Man, a Joiner by trade. Aged 34, 
Town or country. First-class references,—Address, J. W. J. 15, 
Hauover-street, Pimlico, 


TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGER*, BELLHANGERS, GAS AND 
HOT. 





-WATER FILTHRS, 


ANTED, a JOB, by a good GENERAL 


HAND.—Address, A. b, No. 35, Jubilee-place, King’s road, 
Chelsea. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, Constant 

KMPLOYMENT as BRICKLAYER. Is also competent to 

undertake jobbivg. Good reference. ‘’own or country.—Address, 
G. B. 9, Charlotte-street, Waterioo-road, 5.E. 


VW ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA-~ 

TION as BUILDER’S CLERK, or atthe Bench. Quick at 
figures, Good reference, &. Willing to make himself useful. 
Sslary moderate.—Address, J. L, 4, Cresse-street, Rathbone-place, 
Oxfurd-street, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND IRONMONGERS. , 


ANTED, by a good Workman, a JOB as 

BELLHANGEK, GAs and HOT-WATER FITTER. No ob- 

jection to take the lead of a shop. References given as to ability.— 
Address, H. W. 45, Hampden-street, Kuston-road, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
DRAUGHTSMAN or GENERAL CLERK. First-class re- 
ferences from present employer. Salary moderate.—Address, A. B. 
Post-office, Reigate. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
an efficient BUILDER’S CLERK, capable of taking the 
entire charge of the books, estimating, &c. First-class refer- 
ences to late employer, with wkom he has been upwards of twelve 
years.—Address, J, M. 33, Falmouth-road, 5.1. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, (2, RE - ENGAGEMENT, as 


FOREMAN of MASONS, the work where last.employei being 
completed.— Address, G. G. 96, Lillington-street, Pimlico, s.W. 


ANTED, 2 RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thorovghly practical BUILDER’S FOREMAN. Carpeater 
by trade. References good.—Address, A, B, 2a, My rtle-street, Q ueeu’s- 
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TO BUILDERS AND SAW MILLS, 


\ \ TANTED, by a steady Man, a SITUA- 

TION to WORK a CIRCULAR SAW, BENCH, or FRAMF, 
and to Take Charge of Engineif required. Wages moderate. Good 
character. In town or country.—Address to A. B. 59, Selby-street , 
Wate:loo-town, E. 





TO BUILDERS, &e. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


MEASURING and ESTIMATING CLERK. Aged 32. Good 
references.— Address X. X. Post-office, Westminster Bridge-road, 8.E. 


TO ARCHITE! 


CTS, 
GOOD practical ASSISTANT seeks an 


ENGAGEMENT. Perspective draughtsman and _ superior 
colourist.—Address, D, W. 11, Reverdy-road, Bermondsey, 8. E. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN wishes an 

ENGAGEMENT, either in town or country. Expeditious 
draughtsman, Can design, measure up woik, survey, &c, Would 
take Evening Employment upon moderate terms, First-class 
references and testimonials.—Address, BETA, care of Mr. Jiles, 





7 ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Constancy 

as good PLUMBER. Would not mind filling up his time at 

plain gasfitting or\zincwork. Five years’ good character.—Address, 
Y. Z. 8, Horner-row, Crawford-strest, Marylebone, 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 
SITUATION as PLUMBER. Can do hot-water baths, pumps, 
c’osets, plain zincwork,&c Married. Town orcountry. Good refer- 
——— G. B. 1, Shelborne-villas, Western-row, Tunbridge 
elis, Ken 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by a practical DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well versed in the usual 
office routice, could take the management in the absence, &c.— 
Address, B. Y. 9, London-street, Reading, Berks. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 27, 
a SITUATION, as PLUMBER, GLAZIER, &c,—Address, 
G. D. 366, City-road, 


ANTED, by a respectable Man, EM- 

PLOYMENT, as JOBBING BRICKLAYER. Can make 

himself generally useful. Good reference, Wages no object.— 
Addrers, J. H. 21, Sherborne-street, Blandford-square, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as FOREMAN 


BRICKLAYER, or PIECE-WORK, in town or country.— 
Address, J. D, 2, Langton-terrace, Vassal-road, North Brixton. 


TO COMMISSION AGENTS OR SALESMEN, 


ANTED, for the SALE of the best 
Welsh ROOFING SLATES and SLATE SLABS by COM- 
MISSION, or otherwise, a Person with good references and connexion. 
For further particu lars, apply, by letter, to A. B. 69, Crawford- 
street, Bryanstone-s quare, W. 
N.B.—Persons not receiving ant wers will infer that their 
services are not required. 


HE Advertiser seeks an ENGAGEMENT 


as CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN. Refer- 
ences given.—Apply to THOMAS W. BEEING, Cranleigh, Gu'ldford, 


BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TO 8 
HE Advertiser is OPEN to an ENGAGE- 
MENT ase GENERAL MACHINIST.‘ Can sharpen, or work 
frame or circular saws, or a general joiner. No objection to town 
or country. A good refcrence can be given.—Apply to L. D. 26, 
Portland: street, Wandsworth-road, Surrey. 


f | ‘HE very best TEMPORARY ASSIST- 

. rage ngewe A — ts, Civil Engi , &c. Per- 
spectives, etchiug, ’ s 9 SC ’ 
sh omea oy none me rawings, surveys, designs, &c.—Address 


























PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
AMILTON 0 O. 
Nos. 9 &10, GREEK STREET, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W, 
Sole Manufacturers of 
OC. A. WATKINS’S PATENT WIRE-BOUND ROUND AND OVAL 
PAINTING BRUSHES. 
Distemper Brushes, Sash Tools, Stippling Brushes, Gilders’ and 
Grainers’ Tools, 
These goods are made of the best materials and workmanship, and 
have obtained a high reputation among the chief decorators in the 


kingdom. Varnish and Colour Manufacturers, Oilmen, Merchants, 
&c, are supplied on the lowest terms. 





per, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street, E.C, lists forwarded on application. 
A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, with ENT’S PAINTING BRUSHES 
an established connexion, wishes to ENGAGE with a FIRM are Manufactured solely by 


to represent them to supply builders, dealers, contractors, and the 
trade generally. N.B. Manufacturers liberally treatei with.— 
Address, 969, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


GOOD GENERAL ASSISTANT 

desires an ENGAGEMENT in either of the above offics. A 

neat draughtsman, and quick and correct at figures. Sulary 
moderate.—Address, R, P. 15, Burton-crescent, Tavistock-square. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
A SUPERIOR DRAUGHTSMAN, and 
expeditious General Assistant, is now DISENGAGED. Is a 
good perspective draughtsman, designer, and colovriat, experienced 
in competition work, and the various duties! of the ,rofession. Terms 
es — Address, ARCHITECT, 53, Stanley-street, Eccleston- 
square, 8. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


AX ASSISTANT, with seven years’ experi- 
Sailder” seeks an ENGAGEMENT,—Address, 3004, Office of “The 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


Ax ASSISTANT requires an ENGAGE- 


MENT in an office ofthe above. Can prepare drawing: from 
rough sketches, and underatands the general office work. Highest 
referencs, Terms moderate. Town or country. — Address, X. Y. 
4, Havelock-villas, Lansdowne-road, Croydon, 8, 


N ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 


accustomed to prepare working and detail drawings, and 
artistic perspective draughtsman, desires an ENGAGEMENT. — 
Address, W. Post-office, Wolverhampton, 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


YOUNG MAN wishes for an ENGAGE- 


MENT to TAKE CHARGE of WORK, or Piecework or other- 
wise.—Addie s, C. A. 13, Sutterton-street, N. 


BUILDER’S MANAGER, or CLERK 


E of WORKS, of great experience, is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT. First-class references, and moderate salary. — Address, 
No, 29, Office of “The Builder.” 


AN expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN and 














DESIGNER desires an OFFICE ENGAGEMENT, or to pre- 
pare competition, contract, or perspective drawings at home. The 
Advertiser is also experienced in land surveying and levelling.— 
Address, SIGMA, A, H. Baily & Co. 3, Royal Exchange-buildings. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
[TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE. — Designs, 
Competition, Artistic, and Working Drawings PREPARED, 
Land and Town Surveys made, and Estates Jaid out ; also plans, spe- 
a and quantities for builders, by C, & L. 57, Gracechurch- 
street, E.C. 


GENTLEMAN, of practical knowledge 

of the general Building Trade, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as 
MANAGER to some large firm, or over some large estate. Twenty- 
five years’ experience. Aged 42.—Address, Y. M. Offica of “ The 
Builder.” 





EMPORARY ASSISTANCE.—A SUR- 
VEYOR and BUILDER’S CLERK.—An experienced E-ti- 
mator, Measurer, and Accountant, and well practised in any of the 
office duties, is desirous of meeting with the above. He is a good 
draughtsman, and of middle age. Would not object to a permanent 
—" Address, SURVEYOR, 11, Duk«-strcet, Portiand- 
ace, 


IMBER TRADE.—WANTED, a SITUA- 


TION as TRAVELLER. Very good connexion among good 
firme.— Address, 25, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHER3. 4 
| ‘HE Advertiser, aged 25, desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly well up in the trade, measuring, 


curt price, &c. Excellent character.—Address, J. H. 8, Bretten- 
terrace, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8 W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SURYEYORS. 


BE Advertiser, who has had much expe- 
rience, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT w.th the above, for 
whom he is qualified to prepare designe, drawings, specifications, and 
est wates. Drawings and photographs a; specimens. No objection 
to the country.—Address, 61, Office of “ Toe Builder.” 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 
URVEYOR, &c.— WANTED, an_EN- 
GAGEMENT as SURVEYOR, ENGINEER, or DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. Practically acqvainted with sewer construction, water 
eupply, town ‘mprovements, &c. and is tully competent to under- 
take the execution and entire charge of same. Sixteen years’ 
practice.—Addresr, A. B. No. 30, Queeu square, Bristol, 


TAIRS.— ESTIMATES given for any de- 

scription of STAIRCASE and HANDRAIL WORK, by a tho- 

roughly practical Man. References if requi ed.— Address, W. N. No. 
1, Kilmarsh-road, Hammersmith, W. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS OR LAND SURVEYOR3, 


REQUIRED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 
GAGEMENT in the Office. Is a good surveyor and expedi- 
lous plan draughtsman, Experienced in making reductiovs, 
scaling areas of plans, and in the general work of the Office. Good 
testimonials.— Address, A. D, Mr. White, Stationer, 68, King-street, 
Hammer mith, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


LASTERING WANTED (Piecework), or 


to take Charge of Plastering Wo:k. Good references can be 
given. Labour only.—Address, G. J. C. 62, Great Guildford-street. 


MMEDIATE EMPLOYMENT 
WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 26, as ASSISTANT 
DEAUGHTSMAN, CLERK, oc TIMEKEEPER. Four years and a 
= last situation.— Address, ALFRED RANGER, Shoeburyness, 
e8eX. 


HANDEALS and STAIRS.—WANTED, 


EMPLOYMENT, in the above line, ty a first-class Staircase 
Haud- Piecework preferred,—Address, 28, Office of ‘* The Builder,” 
































TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND SURVEYOR3, 


C LERK.—A Young Man requires a 
SITUATION, Capable of takivg charge of an office, thoroughly 
understands the routine, and accustomed t» Government works, 
can keep prime cost, and a fair draughtsman, &c—Address, ALPHA, 
3 Bienbeim-road, Herneey-row, London, N. 


A GOOD PLUMBER, Xc. is in want of a 
EIIUATION. A good character.—Address, M, D. 85, Den- 
luark road, Hammeremitb, W, 











OLD MOULDINGS. 


Gold Mouldings of the best quality Manufactured and kept in 


tock b; 
” GEORGE JACKSON & SONS, 
No. 49, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 
Sections of Mouidings and List of Prices can be had on 
application 


RROWSMITH’S PARQUET FLOORS, 


“SOLID ” (not Veneered) “* PATENTED,” 
The t manufactured. 
BHOW ROOMS, 80, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Their “ Speciality” consists in being Solid —_ Thick, grooveé 
an 


D 





tongued together, 
and keyed at back, for 
which Prize Medale 
have been awarded, 
**BOLID OAK PAR- 
QUET,” including fix- 
ing, 28. per foot, as 
Berders to Carpets, for 
Halls, Libraries, Bil- 





stone.) 

References to works 
as executed during the 
last sixteen years for 
the eminent archi- 











SIR W. A. ROSE & CO. 


WHITE LEAD, WHITE ZINC, 


COLOUR, VARNISH, AND PAINT 
MANUFACTURERS, 
OIL REFINERS, PITCH, TAR, AND COTTON 
WASTE MERCHANTS. 
PATENT RAILWAY AND ANTIFRICTION GREASE MAKERS, 


66, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Thermo-Plastic Putty, for Roofs of 
Railway Stations, Greenhouses, &c, 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 


PAINTERS. White Lead (WARRANTED GENUINE) 29s, per 
cwt, Linseed Oil, 2s. 8d. per Gallon. Boiled Oil, 3s. per Gallon, 
Turpentine, 2s. 6d, per Gallon, 
Oak Varnish, 7s per Gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 9s, per Gallon. 
Forcash at EDWARD PRICE'S Colour and Varnish Warehouses 
193, Ebury-street, and 45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 
Every Article for the Trade at the lowest prices, 


OTICE to BUILDERS, DECORATORS, 


and OTHERS.—Paint superseded by G. COX’S celebrated 
ARMANDER, for Outside Colouring, warranted to stand upwards of 
two years, at about one-fourth the cost of paint. Specimen to 
seen at the French Ambatsador’s, Albert Gate, and others, upon 
application to G, COX, 71, Keppel-street, Chel.ea, Londen, 8,W. 
Plastering and colouring Contractor. 











G@. BKENT & CO. 


At No. 11, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, LONDON, W. 


and have been celebrated for their Superior | 
Quality for the last ninety-two years, and 
may always be depended upon as the best 
that can be made. 


= 
T\O NOT BURN OFF OLD PAINT, 


but use NAENIARE & CO.’ LETHCIUM, which will re- 
move it clean to the wood in twenty minutes. 7s. per gallon.— 
11, St. Andrew’s-hill, London, E.C.—Brushes,3s. Success guaranteed, 
Country orders must be prepaid. Used with great success at Windsor 
Castle and Marlborough House. 


N O MORE DAMP HOUSES.—Use the 
New French Compounds, LITHARGON and MICALENE, the 
joint action of which will prevent damp in stone and brick walls, 
&c, This is infallible. Price each 7s. per gallon, bottles included, 
Brushes, 3s. —NAENIARE & CO. 11, St. Andrew’s-hill, E.C. Country 
orders must be prepaid. 


SE the NEW FRENCH DRYERS.—- 


The Best in existence; White as Snow, Soft as Silk, Prevent 
Coiour from Fading, and impart a beautiful Gloss.—ls. per lb. ; in 
7 lb. boxes.—At NAENIARE & CO.’S, 11, St. Andrew’s-hill, E.C, 
Country orders must be prepaid. 


HE GRANITIC PAINT, as used in the 


Crystal Palace, Sydenham, is the cheapest, most brilliant, 
and enduring for all outside and iaside work, on iron and wood, 
&c.; for all decorative purpvses ; aud is the best paint for flatting 
ever manufactured, as itis cool in working, takes at least five hours 
in goingdown, has comparately little smell, can be washed, and will 
cover ali sunk parts. 

Sold only by the GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 394, King 
William-street, London, E.C, pect and testi ials free on 
application, 


O MORE DAMP WALLS.—The only 

Care for Damp Walls, Preserving Stone, Brick, and Cement 

from Decay, is the SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION, used in the 

Houses of Parliament, aud manufactured by the SILICATE 

ZOPISSA COMPOSITION and GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 39 4, 
King William-street, London, E.O. 






























OR SALE, 50,000 TILES, Plain and 


Coloured, best quality, at a moderate price. — Apply to 
W. DREWITT, Rushett-common Brickyard, Bramley, Surrey. 


ANTED, 25,000 well-burnt Plain Red 
ROOFING TILES, delivered immediately, free, to Ticehurat- 

road Station, South-Ea:tern Railway, Cash on delivery.—Address, 
with lowest price, Z. A. Abbot’s Newspaper Office, Tower-street, B.C 


IRE BRICKS, TILES, & DRAIN PIPES, 


anufactured by the 


M 
CASTLE BRICK COMPANY. 
HAWARDEN, CHESTER, and 40, GRACECHURCA-STREET, EC 


GAULT BRICKS. 
TFORD WORKS, SEVENOAKS, KENT. 


White Facings, Sewer Bricks, also Sharp Sand. 
LONDON OFFICE, 12, GT. GEORGE STREET, WES(MI(NSTER. 


LUE STAFFORDSHIRE WARE, 


ORNAMENTAL RIDGE TILES, PAVING BRICKS, 
FLOORING TILES, ENCAUSTIC Luang BLUE, RED, AND 


CHAMFERED STABLE BRICES, and A DAMANTIVE CLINKERS 
always on hand, at 
CLIFF’S FIRE-BRICK WHARF, 
INSIDE GREAT NORTHERN GOODS STATION, 


HITE GLAZED FACING BRICKS 
OF MOST SUPERIOR QUALITY- 
MAJOLICA and TERRA COTTA GOODS, 
Manufactured by 
JOSEPH CLIFF & SON, WORTLEY, near LEEDS. 


MARCUS BOURNE NEWTON, Agent. 
WHARF No. 4, INSIDE KING’S-CRO3S GOODS STATION, N. 


RICK MACHINES—BRICK 


MACHINES by POLLOCK’s PATENT, to make from 15,000 
to 59,000 common or 10,000 to 40,000 pressed bricks in 10 hours, are 
the most complete, cheapest, and best ever produced, either 4s 
regards quantity, quality, or cost of bricks.—Priced catalog .e¢s a0! 
all particulars to be bad from POLLOCK, LAING & POWLEY, 
Engineers, and Machinists, Longclose Works, Leeds, where & 
machine is always to bs seen at work. 


(Ss 


RICK MOULDS, and other TOOLS for 


BRICKMAKING, are always kept in stock by CLARK & 
HUNT, 159, Shoreditch, London. Moulds made to any givea dimen- 
sions, Price List forwarded oa receipt of a stamp. 


RICKS.—_IMPORTANT to BUILDERS 
and OTHERS.—For the year 1870, STOCK BRICKS 23s. 4 
per 1,000; grissels and roughs, 20s, 6d. ; place, 17s. 6d.; best Suff 
white bricks, 55s. ; seconds, 423.; best red kilns, 36s, ; bats, 15/. v7 
30,000. Quality to pass any Surveyor. Delivered free alongside # 
any part of the Thames, below Battersea Bridge, or up Canals, p 
chasers paying dués. Terms, CASH on DELIVERY .— Address, 


GEORGE SMEED, Sittingbourne, Kent. 


UFFOLK FACING BRICKS. 
WHITE AND RED SUFFOLK BRICKS, 


hs 
Red Rubbers, Fancy Moulding Bricks to any design, Splays, Plintht, 
Hard Paviors, Paving Tiles, Cupings, ani every description of Sutfulk 
goods, Also Grey Stocks, Seconds, Pickiugs, &c. 
THOMAS PLOWMAN, an 
Brick Merchant, §Woolpit Kilns, Suffolk; and at Tottenham 
Elmonton Brickfields, Middlesex. 
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